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LITERARY NOTES. 


Burkett, Stevens, and Hill’s “Agricul- 
ture for Beginners” (Ginn & Company, 
publishers), has beén adopted for exclu- 
sive use in the state of Virginia for five 
years. 

Frye’s geographies, the’ “Mother 
Tongue” series, and Montgomery’s “Be- 
ginner’s American History,” all published 
by Ginn & Co., have been adopted for five 
years in the state of Virginia. 


Indiana has adopted Frye’s “Grammar 
School Geography” for exclusive use for 
five years. This is the third time that Mr. 
Frye’s geography has been given a five- 
year adoption in this state. 


Clayton Mark, who has in times past 
Served as president of the board of educa- 
tion of Chicago, has again been elected to 
that position, to succeed Graham H. Har- 
ris,-resigned. Mr. Mark ranks second in 
point of long service of all the trustees 
on the board. 


Professor George Hempl, author of 
various German works published by Ginn 
& Co., has been elected president of the 
American Philological Suciety and of the 
American Dialect Society. He is also the 
chairman of the Language Group of the 
Congress of Aris and Sciences which is to 
meet at St. Louis. At present Professor 
Hemp! is engaged in the preparation of a 
“Practical German Grammar,” which will 
be a new and origiral presentation of the 
subject. 


“Woman is furnishing more than half 
of our magazine fiction. She is doing 
more than half of the retail selling of 
goods. She is fast monopolizing teaching. 
She rivals the deft Chinaman in laundry 
work; she fills up the factories; she 
makes all the feather work and &rtificial 
flower work turned out in America, and 
in stenography she has almost driven the 
man from the field.”” Such is Mrs. Cyn- 
thia Westover Alden’s summary of the 
position of the working woman at the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century, in 
“Women’s Ways of Earning Money,” just 
published by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 


In this day of parodies on everything 
it is surprising that no one has hereto- 
fore attempted a travesty on the diction- 
ary. But finally some ingenious writer, 
under the pseudonym of Gideon Wurdz, 
seems to have really hit upon a novelty in 
the form of “The Foolish Dictionary,” 
which has just been issued by the Robin- 
son, Luce Company of Boston. The 
author employs mediums ranging from 
the purely absurd to the genuinely witty. 
The definitions of “Benedict, a married 
male; Benedictine, a married female; and 
Benediction, their children,’”’ are frankly 
low comedy. “Adversity, a bottomiess 
lake surrounded by near-sighted friends,” 
is an epigram worth remembering. In the 
field of twisted etymologies some clever 
instances are shown, reminding the 
reader of the ancient stage joke which 
ascribes ‘“‘Restaurant” to the Latin “Res,” 
things, and “Taurus,” meaning bull— 
where you get bully things to eat. Such a 
one for example is “Alderman,” which 
“The Foolish Dictionary” derives from the 
English “All” and the Greek “Derma’’— 
all skin. Taken as a wiiole, “The Foolish 
Dictionary” should make a strong bid not 
only as a “pick-me-up,” but with a view 
to memorizing many of its genuine gems 
of fun. 


VACATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


Vacation time is at hand, and, as usual, 
there come columns of advice about the 
midsummer holiday. Advice is cheap, 
but good judgment would suggest a vaca- 
tion in the country, where city-bound men 
and women and city-bred boys and girls 
may have a real chance to repair the 
waste of brain and nerve force that comes 
through strenuous living. In six hours 
or less fast express trains will put the 
tired-out, nerve-exhausted Bostonian 
down in the very heart of the grandest 
vacation land in the east—Vermont. This 
beautiful state, which boasts the glorious 
Green Mountains, Lake Champlain, Mt. 
Mansfield, and a score of other attractive 
resorts, not only surpasses other sections 
in the beauty and variety of its scenery, 
but in the healthfulness of its climate and 
in the opportunities it offers for the en- 
joyment of outdoor life. Indeed, to one 
who loves Nature in her quiet and sweet- 
est moods, no corner of our land igs more 
attractive. Book describing and picturing 
Vermont resorts for six-cent stamp by 
applying to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P. A,, 
Central Vermont watte's 360 Washington 
street, Boston. 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
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O PIONEERS! 


Have the elder races halted? 
Do they droop and end their lesson, wearied over there 
beyond the seas? 
We take up the task eternal, and the burden and the 
lesson, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 


We to-day’s procession heading, . .. 
By ee swarms upon our rear we must never yield or 
alter, 
Ages back in ghostly millions frowning there behind us 
urging, 
Pioneers! O pioneers! 
—Walt Whitman. 


DUTY. 


BY JAY ROGERS DICKINSON. 


He who hath cobbled shoes and cobbled well, 

Driving each peg and nail with conscious thought, 
Fitting the leathern thong with nicest skill, 

Doing as best he knows his simple aught, 
Hath filled his proper lot; 

And on the reckoning-day his place shall be 
Consistent with the duty done, as high 

As seats of princes or of majesty 
Who, too, have held their duty full as nigh 
‘heir hearts. Which saith that doing duty, 

Not its rank, is noble, and the test of true nobility. 

—Cosmopolitan. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 

J. G. Eparrty, Fitchburg, Mass.: 
Any feature of the curriculum may be pushed to such 
an extent that reaction is sure to follow. The advo- 
cates of what is regarded as a most excellent feature 
of any system are likely, in their zeal, to go beyond 
the bounds of discretion, and thus, in the minds of 
many, a prejudice is aroused whereby a worthy ob- 
ject is defeated. 


Dr. W. T. Harris: It is essential that the 
school and health authorities be alert to the fact that 
the school, in the nature of the case, is the most cer- 
tain centre of infection ever established in the com- 
munity. Careless and ignorant parents allow their 
children to come to gchool while they are yet in a 
condition to communicate disease to others. The 
need of medical inspection of schools can be clearly 
seen by the study of the fact just stated. 


Provessor Paut H. Hanus, Harvard: It is im- 
possible to provide a good modern secondary educa- 
lion for pupils of ordinary capacity by means of a 
Program requiring only four years for its comple- 
‘ion. Somehow our high schools and many acad- 
ces have attached an almost superstitious rever- 
ence to this number four, as if a secondary education 
required of necessity four years and no more. In 
consequence, the pupil is fourteen or fifteen years of 
‘xe hefore he enters the secondary school. To defer 
the pupil’s secondary education until he is fourteen 
or fifteen years old is to lose two or three most im- 
portant and valuable years of his life for educational 
purposes, 


THE JUVENILE COURT, 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


A NEW METHOD OF CHILD SAVING. 


The enlightened civilization of the new century is 
constantly alert for new ways and means to better 
conditions, and to lift humanity to a higher plane of 
living. No recent development in child-saving work 
is of greater interest than the Juvenile Court. It is 
the result of long and careful study by thoughtful in- 
dividuals of children’s needs, and with different 
methods of dealing with dependent and delinquent 


childhood. The plan is the direct outcome of the. 


determination of the broad-minded woman to look 
upon every child as her own in so far as she can 
better its prospects or conditions. It is wielding an 
incalculable influence: in the betterment of homes. 
Responsibility for the welfare of the children in 


JUDGE BEN B: LINDSAY, DENVER, 
Champion of Juvenile Court. 


the community comes naturally to women, especially 
as a pressing, personal duty and privilege. Woman’s 
intelligence, interest, and sympathy reach out to 
grasp every phase of childhood’s needs. And the 
wise wa@gnan will primarily direct. thought and effort 
towards preventing crime and misery. 

The Juvenile Court represents the enrbodiment of 
the idea of prevention as the chief factor in child 
saving. It is based on the thought that love and 
kindness, encouragement and intelligent care in in- 
dividua! homes, will do far more to arrest erring chil- 
dren, and set them on the right road, than imprison- 
ment or confinement in an institution. It aims to 
prevent the exposure of the children to the at- 
mosphere of criminality and to keep them, so far as 
it can, from contact with the vicious, the hardened, 
and degraded. It throws about them the cloak of 
sympathetic interest, endeavors to inspire them to 
better things, and not content with this alone, 
through the children it tries to reach the home, and 
to awaken within the parents the dormant sense of 
responsibility. If the home environment is beyond 
remedy, it secures the commitment of the children to 
a place where they will have a period of careful train- 
ing, both morally and physically, to fit them to earn 
their own living and to withstand the evil influences 
to which they are more or less subjected. 

The Juvenile Court recognizes that the community 
has a duty incumbent on it to see that delinquent 
children have the training and opportunity, of which, 
heretofore, they have been deprived, and that they 
are given the chance for future usefulness to which 
they are entitled. 

No work can be more important than thus saving 
the children from the stigma of confinement in crimi- 
nal institutions, and turning their lives in the right 
direction, These boys who are brought before the 
Juyenile Court are in the main no different in their 


natural dispositions from other boys. They are 
chiefly the result of environment and lack of proper 
parental care, and in many instances respond quickly 
and easily to right influences brought into their lives. 
They are given the helping hand at a time which 
frequently decides their course for life. 

The contrast between the new method and the old 
in the treatment of children’s misdemeanors is its 
best defense. Hitherto the innocent, but homeless 
waif, the child of impure life, the little thief, the 
child whose parents desire to be rid of its care and 
support, have been committed to the same institu- 
tion. By the old method, the child, if released, 
would return into the same conditions which have 
led him into wrongdoing, with no interest or effort to 
aid him to do better, with the probable result that 
he again is brought into court, where he is then fre- 
quently sentenced to a reform school. 

By the new method, absolute separation of the de- 
linquent and the dependent is insisted upon, as. es- 
sential to the best interests of the child, as well as 
complete detachment from contact with hardened 
adult criminals. The probation officer, through 
friendly supervision, tactful advice, and oversight, in- 
spires the child to do better, and his parents also. 

Briefly outlined, the plan of the court involves the 
provision of a special place and time for the hearing 
of charges against juvenile misdemeanants, While 
awaiting trial, the children are placed in a House of 
Detention. Frequently a Children’s Aid Society or 
an Orphan’s Home will assume this charge without 
cost to the city or state. There they are cared for 
under wholesome conditions until their cases are in- 
vestigated. Judges, and not police magistrates, are 
delegated to the Juvenile Court bench, for wisdom 
and ripe discretion are justly regarded as being 
pecially essential for children’s cases. : 

The law happily recognizes the value of the parole 
system which has proven so efficacious in Elmira, 
N. Y., in Massachusetts, in Linois, etc. By this 
rational, farsighted plan, the sentence of the child is 
suspended, and he is placed in charge of a probation 
officer, whose onerous duty is to look after the’ child 
and to lead him in the right path. The court is 
given large freedom in other ways, in the disposition 
of children committed to it. But the chief aim is, if 
possible, to conserve and better the child’s own home. 

The court thus becomes a lever in the upbuilding 
of the home, instead of a destructive force to further 
its demolition. The establishment of the Juvenile 
Court has brought joy and virtue into many homes, 
instead of lasting disgrace. 


TEACHING FORCE. 
BY ROBERT GUY YOUNG, BUTTE. one 

Of all the agencies which enter in to make a 
school system effective, there is none so important, 
so effective, as that of the teacher. It is she who 
vitalizes the system, and gives to the world an at- 
mosphere and a spirit that are effective in stimulat- 
ing into healthy growth the unfolding powers of the 
child. 

To accomplish this, the teacher must possess a 
broad scholarship and an experience that shall 
make her familiar with school activities and give her 
peise and force in their administration; she must 
possess a personality that is strong. attractive, and 
that brings her into sympathetic relationship with 
her pupils; she must have within her those traits of 
character which manifest themselves in constant 
growth, and with all a conscience that commands her 
best. efforts in teaching, and a just and wholesome 
treatment of her pupils. 

Long years of experience are not always a guar- 
antee of good service in the schoolroom. Some 
teachers are old professionally and comparatively 
useless before they have taught a dozen years, 
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Whenever growth ceases, the teaching spirit van- 
ishes, stagnation begins, and stagnation is death. 
She who by study, by thought, and by observation 
constantly adds to her resources, multiplies her 
powers and quickens her spirits. Such a teacher 
never grows old even though the bloom may leave 
her cheek and her hair become streaked with silver. 

The question of a person’s retention on the teach- 
ing force should not be settled in the affirmative be- 
cause she can pass a good examination, or for the 
reason that her school is orderly and quiet,—it may 
be a stillness resulting from mental paralysis, or fear 
of severe punishment. The question should be, is 
she rendering acceptable service, is she growing in 
power, and is the quality of her work improving 
from year to year? As a teacher, has she a future 
or has she reached the limit of her development? 
No teacher has a moral right to ask for reappoint- 
ment, nor should any board consider the reappoint- 
ment of a teacher who has passed the peried of-in- 
tellectual and professional growth. 

It is not wnreasonable to ask that the teacher 
give her best thought and efforts to her school. She 
who is wrapped up in affairs of society, who dissi- 
pates in matters of dress, and who saps her vitality 
and freshness by keeping late hours, should not pre- 
sume to inflict her exhausted energies and spiritless 
personality on innocent, expectant children, 

In_ selecting teachers, the good of the school 
should be the prime consideration. Matters of per- 
sonal or local interests or of individual needs should 
not be permitted to weigh against that of qualifica- 
tion. The highest good of the schools will be real- 
ized only as the teaching force is strengthened and 
built up, and to this end every effort of the trustees 


should be religiously dedicated. ; 


RURAL SCHOOL COURSE OF STUDY. _, 


é 


BY JOHN 8S. CARROLL, DUNBAR, PENN. 


For a long time it was doubtful whether a course 
of study that could ‘be used with profit could be pre- 
pared for rural schools, but it has been fully demon- 
strated that rural schools can be graded, and that 
courses of study are as valuable to single-room rural 
schools as they are to town or city schools. 

A course of study that sets forth plainly the dif- 
ferent branches of study, the time when each branch 
should be taken up, and when completed, together 
with clear directions for its use, and some suggestions 
in the line of methods, could not be otherwise than 
helpful to any school, since it provides definite work 
for both teacher and pupil, and affords an oppor- 
iunity for all concerned to measure, from time to 
time, the progress of the school. Since a definite 
amount of work is to be completed within a specified 
time, a course of study places a responsibility on the 
teacher that stirs up his latent powers, and enables 
him to do better work. It gives a successful teacher 
an opportunity to convince the directors and patrons 
that he not only knows how to do good school work, 
but that he actually gets it done. Every district 
wants a teacher who can lead the children to a suc- 
cessful completion of definite work. Many teachers 
can do this, but some cannot. A course of study 
affords the right test; it shows the strength or weak- 
ness of a teacher in no uncertain degree. The object 
cf a course of study, however, is not to show the 
strength or weakness of a teacher, but to make school 
work interesting, practical, systematic. By placing 
system in the work, the same expenditure of time 
and labor produces better results. It is a source of 
great heip, and many a weak teacher has been greatly 
helped by working under the guidance of a well- 
arranged course of study. 

In the rural districts pupils are often permitted to 
choose the branches which they wish to study. In 
the higher institutions of learning this may be a good 
plan, but it is wholly wrong to allow young people 
while in the public schools to study only a few of the 

common branches, and neglect others equally impor- 
tant. It takes a complete mastery of all the common 


branches to make up a strong common school educa- 
tion, and for the average boy and girl that is little 


enough with which to undertake the duties of a use- 
ful life. When a course of study is used in a school, 
it is understood that pupils take all of the work in 
the department to which they belong, so it does not 
happen often that they object to any part of the work 
that belongs to their division, and this relieves the 
teacher of many unpleasant experiences. 
Unless the directors and teachers of the county do 
their whole duty, a course will be of little value to the 
schools. In every county there are some teachers 
who would rather travel in the old road, be it ever so 


rough, than to seek a new route, however inviting it 
may appear. Directors may adopt a course, place 
copies of it in the hands of all their teachers, and re- 
quest them te organize their schools in accordance 
with the directions contained therein, but some of 
them will miake no effort at all to use the course, un- 
less the directors compel them to do so. Let the di- 
rectors adopt a course, and require all of their teach- 
ers to use it, and if any refuse or neglect to do so, 
hold them responsible not later than the next school 
year. 


VERSES AS THEY ARE WRITTEN. 


HOW THE SOPHOMORES OF THE SEATTLE HIGH SCHOOL WRITE VERSES. 


[Reported by the Editor of the Journal of Education.] 


This class was taught by Miss Ida K. Greenlee, formerly at the head of the Department of English in 


Springtield, Massachusetts, High School, and now of the Seattle High School. I know of no superior 
work in English verse, whether judged by the method or the results. 


This work is as received from the pupils in their 
preparation for a daily lesson, Sophomore rhetoric 
class. Defore the class was told anything about the 
meter, rhyme, or rhythm of a poem, they were asked 
for a stanza, original, from each one. In order to 
fully appreciate these, our readers ought to see their 
first effort. They copied them into their essay note- 
books ‘to save them for comparison. For three con- 
secutive lessons they were then taught rhyme, 
meter, rhythm, and the underlying principle that 
poetry is always an appeal to the best there is in 
our natures. The teacher, of course, limited the 
topics to flowers, or some other phase of nature. 
The teacher and class had some heart-to-heart talks 
on what is most essential to make them better men 
and women. Here we see the result. 

The teacher is very happy in her work and so is 
every boy and girl in her class. 


The unfolding of the flowers one by one 
Is the great work just begun. 
The golden fruit on the branches bending 


Is the great work just ending. 
—Filorence Mearns, 


Oh, dandelion gone to seed, 

You surely are a dainty weed; 

When your stem was green and your head was gold, 

You were not so pretty as now when you're old. 
—Addie Phinney. 


The night is dark and dreary, 
The stars have gone to sleep; 

All that’s bright and cheery 
Rests in silence deep. 


But nature soon will wake, 
And flood the world with light; 
Then joyful day will take 


The place of gloomy night. 
—Glenn German. 


“Come up! come up,” called the daisy, 
“Why do you linger and fear? 

1 believe that you must be crazy, 
Don’t you know that spring is here?” 


So the violet struggled with all her might, 
Till she reached the top of the ground, 
And found herself in the warm sunlight 


Right next to the daisy’s mound. 
—Margaret Prosser. 


Oh, bluebell, under the heather, 
Chime out your welcome to spring. 
Though only the fairies can hear you, 
Yet we mortals will know that you ring. 
—Jeannette Bartow. 


Side by side in a garden, 
A daisy and daffodil grew; 
Next to a bed of bluebells, 
Whose color was azure blue. 
—Willis Christopher. 


Under the dark-blue cloudless sky, 

The winged ship of Time goes by. 

tnfurls her sails and heaves a sigh 

As nineteen hundred and four draws nigh. 
—Frank M. Johnson. 


Oh, beautiful rose! oh, beautiful rose! 
Thou art the sweetest flower that gruws; 
Thy perfume rare spreads far in air. 
Oh, beautiful rose! oh, beautiful rose! 
— Esther Kelly. 


Winter in garments cold and chill 

Has covered with snow both vale and hill; 

While her helpmate, Frost, in her dainty way, 

Has made on the windows pictures gay. 
—Ruth Cooper. 


The day is nearly done, and in the west, 

The monarch of the day sinks down to rest. 

Then Night steps in till old King Sol comes back 

And. o'er the earth she throws her coat of black. 
—Henry Baumann. 


THE STAR BABY. 
“Oh, mother, dear mother, I’m hungry,” she said, 
“Please give me some supper and put me to bed.” 
Then went the mother on the wings of true love, 
To the bonnie bright dipper that shines up above. 
—Fleta Bowman. 


*Tis strange to notice how day breaks, 
Although it doesn’t take a fall. 
Night falls—another common phrase— 
And yet, night doesn’t break at all. 
—Joseph Hanf. 


That little yellow butterfly, 
With its glist’ning, golden tint, 
Is the memory of a crocus. 
’Tis a first of April hint. 
—Irene Baker. 


If minutes were silk, 
And kours were satin, 
How few would be lost, 
*Twixt vesper and matin. 
—Sol Lewis.. 


The mountains rise in splendor, 
Snow-clad beyond the bay; 
And all the earth is silent 
At this, the break of day. 
—Irene Rexburn. 


Silently fell the twilight 
Over the hills of gray; 
Casting a bluish shadow 
That foretold the close of day. 
—Mary Quigley. 


Once in a quiet little dell, 
A lovely violet grew. 
Safe from the hot sun’s scorching rays, 
The sweetheart of the dew. 
_ —Loretta Cort. 


Tar o’er the meadows 
The sunbeams are cast. 
While here in the shadows 
We linger to rest. 
—May Madden. 


What beantiful things we leave behind, 
Searching for those we never find. 
—John Frater. 


Come up, little daisy, from your bed in the ground, 
And show your sweet face to the wide world around. 
—Bessie Honnold. 
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To-night is Hallowe’en; 
And the ghosts that will be seen, 
Will be enough to populate 
Another sphere at any rate. 
«Raymond Parker. 


The summer days havé quite gotie by; 
The sun now shines no more oii high; 
But cold and rainy is the day. 
The night is also dark and gray. 
—Ernest Dahlberg. 


The day was dark; white flakes fell fast; 

And out amidst the wintry blast 

A boy stood shivering in the snow; 

No home had he where he could go. 
—Herbert Harris. 


A host of yellow daffodils 
Grew in their quiet beds. 
And, ds the wifid swept softly by, 
They tossed their goldén héads. 
—Frarices Hulseman. 


The stars are twinkling in the sky, 
They come out one by one. 
The birds are struggling in their nests 
To sleep till morning sun, 
—Beatrice Dearborn. 


THEIR MEMORIES PLAYED OUT. 


BY JAMES M, GREENWOOD, 


Much of the so-called Jaboratery work in high 
schools, colleges, and universities must answer for 
many high crimes and misdemeanors at the bar of 
sound educational scholarship before the American 


listener, during a temporary lull in the conversation, 
asked this question, ““Hiow many had been obliged 
during the present year to increase the teaching 
force of their faculties?” Twelve of the fourteen 


fiend,” whether an exeursionist or in the lecture 

room. 
Tags and labels and note-books are perhaps neces- 
sary when scrappy knowledge is in transit, but it is 
' fur better to carry it in one’s 


head where it can be found when 
needed. I know of no medicine 
chest for the soul like that of a 
good strong memory that knows 
what to retain and what to reject. 
The stuff called notes is an in- 
scription that leads nowhere. 
The mission of education is to 
make strong, vigorous men and 
women, able to walk alone. 


MANUFACTURERS’ BUILDING, ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


said they had. Then this silent man wanted to 
know how many of them had selected- their addi- 
tions beeause these new men were known to be ex- 
cellent teachers. Not one had done so, but each 
made his selection because of special work the ap- 
plicant had done along certain lines. Ichabod, where 
art thou? Should there not be a little “jacking-up 
on good teaching”? 

I will let these two incidents soak in, and I know 
of no educational soil in this country that needs good 
soaking, nourishing showers more than much of thie 
college and university work in the United States. 

I meet students almost daily from some of the 
leading colleges and universities of this country, and 

the universal form of expression 


VARIED INDUSTRIES BUILDING, ST, LOUIS EXPOSITION, 


pitblic, and the indictment will be supported by the 
testimony of the students themselves who have been 
the victims and the chief sufferers of a good method 
run wild. It is currently reported that a young man 
who graduated from one of our great eastern univer- 
sities a few years since, on his way home, most un- 
fortunately for himself and his everlasting peace of 
mind, lost his note-books in which were duly re- 
corded, according to the ancient custom of the dili- 
gent Ngyptian scribes, everything he had been re- 
auired to listen to and take notes of for four years 
at the university. Whereupon he was forced to go 
haek for another four years and write it all out 
again. And furthermore, it so happened that nearly 
four years later, the note-books he had accidentally 
lost, were found and returned to him, and upon 
comparing the two sets, he found that they tallied 
exactly, except that his own hand-writing in the 
first set was better and more legible than in the sec- 
ond set. An education lost once and then found in 
such an unseemly manner is a terrifie commentary 
on “how not to get it.” Better have a whole univer- 
‘ity go through a young man than for him to 
‘cribble down four years of dead dull platitudes in 
i set of note-hooks! 

efore digging into this matter very far, another 
“ise will he cited, but having a different bearing. It 
's reported that not many ycars ago, fourteen col- 
leew and university presidents sat down to a banquet, 
ind that the conversation as usual on such occasions 
took in a wide range of topics, and that one quiet 
outsider, not much given to talking, but an eloquent. 


is, “I took work under Doctor 
Skimpole,” when really the 
neophyte should have said, “I 
did an immense amount of very 
illegible seribbling under a 
‘panta-lunatic’ who believes that 
scribbling is the highway to in- 
tellectual greatness.” 

It is said that Daniel Webster, 
Rufus Choate, and thousands of 
other great men that our country 
has produced in all walks of life, 
would listen attentively to what 
was said, seldom or never take a 
note to refresh their memories, 
but when the time came, they 
could reproduce in substance, if 
not in exact words, all that had 
been said. Is remembering a 
lost art? Should it be? Answer, who will? Is 
scribbling run mad? Is it not a sort of “mad itch 
that cattle sometimes have”? 

Last summer I visited a’ university history class, 
two recitations in succession, and when I heard the 
dead, dull stuff discharged upon the poor men and 
women, and I saw how hurriedly they tock down 
what could have been so easily found in a half- 
dezen reputable note-hooks, but doled out from the 
aforesaid professor’s very valuable notes (called lec- 
tures), I felt like saying: Gosh! Jehoshaphat! Con- 
sign them to the fate of Diree! Such a death would 
be glorious! Shades of Maraday, Huxley, Tyndall, 
Neibuhr, Mommsen, Agassiz, Gray, Maury, and a 
host of others who knew how to teach, and how to 
make it vital, will ye not wander hither and thither 
in the halls of learning and stir the souls of the 
scribbling masters? 

Why not Jet our young men and women work and 
think, instead of becoming mere copyists, tran- 
scribers of hashed-over hash? Why not let them 
use their memories to hold a few points that may be 
written down at convenient intervals? Helen 
Keller thonght a college was a place where people 
learned te think. Should not a high school also be 
a place where boys and girls should learn to think 
and not learn “to scratch”? If colleges and univer- 
sities he learning and thinking mills, should not 
some little gods grind out thoughts slowly, very 
slowly there? 

If an education is life and to fit one for more life, 
the most contemptible nuisance is the “note-book 


Seribbling will never do it. . It is 
dead stagnation stagnated, but 
the educational institution that never reforms 
is a university professor “run to seed and dead at 
the top.” 


THE SCHOOL ARTS. 


BY PROFESSOR PAUL H. HANUS. 


We have learned that reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and English grammar—the school arts—constitute 
only the instruments of an elementary education, and 
not education itself. To concentrate a child’s 
attention on the school arts during eight or nine 
years is to exaggerate their importance, is to regard 
them as an end in themselves, instead of a means to 
an end. It is true, the school arts must be learned; 
the pupil’s later progress will depend largely on his 
command over oral, written, and printed speech, but 
it does not require eight or nine years of almost ex- 
clusive devotion to the school arts to acquire this 
command. Such exclusive devotion to the school 
arts cuts the pupil off from the very education we are 
aiming at, namely, preparation for life interests 
through participation in them. Eight or nine years 
spent on the school arts, together with ‘book geog- 
raphy and a little United States history, have usually 
left the pupil at about fourteen years of age without 
a permanent interest in nature, or in human institu- 
tions and human achievements, whether in the field 
of literature, science, and art, or in the industrial, 
commercial, and political life of his time; and, what 
is worse, without much inclination to acquire such 
interest by further study. 

This is the natural result of an attempt to prepare 
for life without using life’s opportunities as the 
source and means of such preparation. Accordingly 
we have changed our plan. Through elementary 
natural science we are bringing nature into the 
schoolroom, and we go out to meet it; we bring lit- 
erature, history, civies, art, manual training, and an 
elementary study of industry and commerce into the 
school as a means of preparation for life, instead of 
“preparing” our pupils for contact with these sources 
of inspiration, guidance, and training, in an in- 
definite future. We have learned that a child should 
know how to read and write by the end of the third 
school year, i. e., at about nine years of age; that in 
alout five vears (by eleven years of age) he can learn 
all the arithmetic he needs for the ordinary affairs of 
life and for further progress in mathematics; and 
that during the rest of his elementary school training 
the pupil’s progress in the school arts should be in- 
cidental to his pursuit of other subjects. 

That is to say, we have learned that elementary 
or pre-secondary education should provide the most 
salutary environment for the pupil, and promote his 
normal physical development through appropriate 
training: it should stimulate and gratify curiosity in 
every field of worthy human activity, and utilize this 
curiosity both for the acquisition of knowledge and 
for the development of permanent interest in and 
power over this knowledge; it should acquaint the 
pupil with his duties and his privileges as a tempo- 
rarily dependent member of society, and promote the 
development of habits of thought and conduct in 
harmony with his growing insight. At about the age 
of twelve or thirteen, the period of secondary educa- 


tion should begin.—Modern School. 
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LET THEM PLAY. RECOLLECTIONS OF A THACHER. TURNING POINTS IN AMERICAN 
— HISTORY. 


A boy has a right to have fun—treal, genuine, rol- 
licking, rough-and-tumble, boyish fun. Not fun 
that necessarily meets the approval of every 
preacher, teacher, policeman, or finicking neighbor, 
but fun that suits the boy. Not made-to-order fun 
upon which some Jaughless relie of the stone age has 
taken out a patent, but home-made fun, such as boys 
have enjoyed ever since the first boy felt the flow of 
rich, red blood., A boy who runs foot-races, excels 
in the high jump, climbs trees like a monkey, and 
tries for a place on the football team, is less likely 
to morbidly brood over his uneven inheritance, and 
plan modes of attack upon a society which he hates. 
Active manly sport puts a boy in good humor with 
himself and everybody, and levels unnatural dis- 
tinetions. So-called rough sports sometimes injure. 
But society can better find a place for an occasional 
boy with a broken leg, than she can support scores 
of boys with cracked hot-house nurtured brains. 
Let the boys play—Superintendent C. 0. Merica, 
Waukesha, Wis. 


FOUTBALL IN THE READING CLASS. 


Do you find the pupils of your fourth and fifth 
grade reading classes dull and inattentive? Do you 
find it impossible to awaken them in any way? 
Have all methods failed? If they have, as a last 
resort try this one. Make the reading lesson a 
game or contest between the boys and girls. Chil- 
dren are naturally fond of games, and if all their 
recitations could be conducted on the plan of some 
game better work would be done by the so-called dull 
and disinterested ones. . 

T find it an admirable plan to conduct my reading 
classes on the order of a foothall game. Good re- 
sults have come from it, and T think my co-workers 
will agree with me when they have tried it once. 

Assign a lesson of two-or three pages, according 
to the general ability of the class, and divide the 
recitation period into “halves.” Call them the “first 
half” and the “second half.” Tet the ends of nara- 
graphs, if they are very long, represent “goals.” If 
thev are very short it will take two or three of them 
to represent a “goal.” 

The teacher, as referee, shall call the game. Let 
a girl, for instance, get up and read. Tihe bovs are 
to watch closely and criticize, and immediately call 
the attention of the teacher to any mistake that the 
girl makes. 

One, two, or three mistakes may be considered a 
“down,” according to the rule adopted by the 
teacher and class heforehand. If a girl makes three 
mistakes the third mistake may be called the “third 
down” and a boy takes wp the reading where she 
left off. 

The girls are now on the alert for mistakes: and 
when a boy has made three mistakes, or “downs,” 
as we cl! them, another girl takes up the reading, 
and if che goes to the end of the paragraph or “goal’’ 
without making a mistake she has made a “touch- 
down.” A “touchdown” means five points in favor 
of the girls. 

Then if the girl, or anv one on her side, can re- 
late smocthly the paragraph or portion of the story 
read, they have “kicked goal,” which counts as an- 
other point, making the score 6 to 0 in favor of the 
girls. The game can thus continue until time for 
the recitation is up, and the party making the great- 
est number of points within the limit of the recita- 
tien periods win the game. 

This reading contest may be had not too fre- 
quently, but as often as the teacher deems it wise. 
It will not be void of results. Try it and its ad- 
vantages can readily be appreciated—O. M. 
Shackleford. 


We shape ourselves, the joy or fear 
Of which our coming life is made; 

And fill our Future’s atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade, 


BY W. W. BAILEY, BROWN UNIVERSITY, PROVIDENCE. 

I have been a teacher for over thirty years. I 
have now reached that period of life which a witty 
friend of mine used to describe as the Anec-dotage. 
I find myself thinking much of the past and wonder- 
ing where I could have improved the record. 

Although to keep alive the vital spark, often too 
carbonaceous and threatening early extinction, I had 
at times to resort to other occupations, I always had 
teaching in view as my ultimate aim. I intended 
ever to make botany my objective, but cireum- 
stances often led me to attempt instruction in other 
branches. So, in my time, I have made incursions 
into many fields. 

Two particularly trying experiences recur to me. 
The first was at the University of New Brunswick, 
where my brother was, and still is, professor of 
chemistry and iatural science. I think this was in 
1872. At any rate, my brother had been called off 
to Vassar, to investigate an offer made him of a 
chair in that institution. I was visiting him at the 
time at Fredericton, and he asked me to take his 
classes in chemistry and physiology while he was 
absent. Although very much scared, I accepted, and 
for some three weeks worked harder than I ever have 
before or since. I was on my mettle, and deter- 
mined at least to keep ahead of the class. 

My young Canadians, many of them since dis- 
tinguished, though full of life and fun, treated me 
with great consideration and kindness. I performed 
experiments, I faney, never before nor since under- 
taken. I wonder that I did not wreek the class and 
the building. However, it seems I was casting bread 
upon the waters, for when, in 1900, the university 
celebrated its centennial it honored me with a de- 
gree. I then met several of my old pupils, all most 
kindly in their expressions of regard. But when 
that period ended, I felt as Dore represents the 
Wandering Jew at the Judgment, a delight in bring- 
ing off my boots. 

Another similar episode occurred when, at a 
Girls’ private school in Providence, sometime in the 
’70’s, I was suddenly asked to teach English Jitera- 
ture. T had been having the class in botany only. 
My protest that I knew nothing of the subject, 
though I had read widely, was of no avail. I took 
the class, but was never asked again to deviate from 
my chosen path. It has appeared to me that a 
statement of results, as my experience has led me to 
amend my ways, would be interesting to others of the 
teaching profession. 

In the first place, I will mention self-reliance and 
confidence. ‘These qualities only came after long 
years of struggle against shyness. Diffidence, I am 
now convinced, results from too great self-concen- 
tration. Pupils are not regarding the teacher nearly 
as much as he fears. Still, it does not do to lose 
control for a minute. I find that a few, long- 
separated acts of prompt discipline, accompanied by 
fairness and readiness to accept explanations, have 
brought their reward. I never have any disputes, 
but most kindly relations with students, often con- 
tinued, to my surprise and delight, after graduation. 

Next I would mention patience as a virtue, if 
not inherent (and it was not with me), to be striven 
for with prayer and fasting. To this day I am sur- 
prised at the snags over which pupils stumble. 
Sometimes I have thought I had marked them all. 
By no means; up will jog some impediment from 
the apparently calm-flowing stream, to wreck the 
frail shallop of the explorer. I have ito put myself 
in his or her place and edge around the obstruction. 

Lastly, though many other points occur to me, I 
will emphasize the importance of clearness of ex- 
position. I have learned to avoid involution. Also, 
as time advances, I find it best to use only such 
technical terms as are absolutely necessary. Some of 
these are fundamental and must be employed, but 
there are many where plain English will suffice. If 
to these points Tadd, make nature the original 
teacher, and subordinate the text-hogks, I thin’ | 


have paid enough, 


BY ARTHUR C, BOYDEN, 
Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal Scheol. 


One prominent element in the teaching of history 
consists in tracing the movement of events. History 
is a progressive development, and this fundamental 
thought needs emphasis in the teaching. Our own 
history divides itself naturally into four periods, and 
each period corresponds in general to a century. 
The periods are natural divisions, hence are easily 
remembered. They increase in importance and in 
complexity as the centuries go on. 

This movement is not a uniformly upward one, but 
consists of undulatory waves, rising and falling 
around great events. These events are crises in the 
development, and are sometimes called the turning 
points of history. For some time previous to the 
culminating event, the preparatory steps are evident; 
then comes the critical moment, and this is followed 


by a series of results. 


Associated with these critical points are the names 
of the leaders whose ability was tested in the crises, 
and whose skill made the events of value. Impor- 
tant places and dates now assume their position in 
connection with the events. Many minor characters 
are grouped around the great leaders, and they can 
more easily be remembered because of their asso- 
ciation. 

The details of our history have grown very rap- 
idly, especially in the last century, hence it is neces- 
sary in the teaching to select the vital points, to 
group the events in series, and to centre the review 
work around these turning points. The following 
outline may serve as suggestive in this direction. In 
connection with each event, the historic meaning is 
stated, prominent names and dates are associated 
with the movements, and the whole scheme is ar- 
ranged chronologically as far as possible. A pupil 
who leaves the grammar school with material thus 
organized will have a good nucleus of history for 
practical use, and he also will have a plan for reading 
or studying history. 

PERIOD OF EXPLORATION. (16th Century.) 


1. Turks cut off trade routes to East. (Search 
for another passage.) Columbus, 1492. Cabots, 
1497. Vasco da-Gama. 

2. Cireumnavigation of the globe. (America a 
continent.) Magellan. Drake. 


3. Discovery of wealth in America. (Spanish 
conquest.) Cortez. Pizarro. Coronado. De Soto. 


Menendez. 1565. 
PERIOD OF SETTLEMENT. (17th Century.) 


4. James I. forms the great commercial com- 
panies. (English begin settlements.) Raleigh. 
John Smith. 1607. 

5. Settlement of Quebec, 1608. (French con- 
trol of waterways.) Indian battle on Lake Champ- 
lain. (Algonquins vs. Iroquois.) Champlain. 
1609. 

6. Introduction of slavery into Virginia. 1619. 

Religious persecution in England. (North- 
ern settlement.) Pilgrims, 1620. Puritans, 1630. 


Lord Baltimore. Quakers. 


8. English seize New Netherlands. (English 
control of Eastern coast.) Stuyvesant. 1664. 


9. Exploration of Mississippi. (French control 
of interior.) La Salle. 1682.. 
PERIOD OF CONTEST. (18th Century.) 


10. Establishment of Ohio company. (Final con- 


test between French and English.) Washington. | 


Braddock. Pitt. 

11. Fall of Quebec. (English control of Nort 
America.) Wolfe. Montcalm. 1763. ° 

12. Boston Tea Party. Lexington. Declaration 
of Independence. (Colonial contest for self-govern- 
ment.) Samuel Adams. John Hancock. Patrick 
Henry. Paul Revere. 1776. 

13. Surrender of Burgoyne. 
French.) Arnold. Stark. 

14. Saving the Northwest. 
sippi.) George Rogers Clark. 

15, Surrender at Yorktown. (Establishment of 
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independence.) Washington. Lafayette. Corn- 
wallis. 1783. 

16. Constitutional convention at Philadelphia. 
(Establishment of a union.) Washington. Frank- 
lin. Hamilton. | 

1%. Invention of cotton gin. 
on South.) Eli Whitney. 1792. 
PERIOD OF CONSTITUTIONAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(19th Century.) 

18. Louisiana Purchase. (Extension to Rocky 
Mountains.) Jefferson. Lewis and Clark. 1803. 

19. Invention of steam engine. (Revolutionizes 
industry and travel.) Robert Fulton. 1807. 

20. War of 1812. (Second War of Independ- 
ence.) Commodore Perry. Andrew Jackson. Law- 
renee. Francis S. Key. 

21. Missouri compromise. (Political importance 
of slavery.) Henry Clay. 1820. 

22. Webster—Hayne debate. (Definite state- 
ment of nature of the union.) Daniel Webster. 
John C, Calhoun. 1830. 

23. Invention of telegraph. (Revolutionized 
means of communication.) Samuel F. B. Morse. 

24. Annexation of Texas. (Influence of slave 
power.) Houston. General Taylor. General Scott. 
1845. 

25. Oregon treaty. 
Marcus Whitman. 

26. Discovery of gold in California. 
of Pacific coast.) Compromise of 1850. 

27. Election of Lincoln. (Crisis of slavery con- 


(Slavery fastened 


(Extension to Pacific.) 


(Settlement 


flict.) Douglass. Lincoln. Jefferson Davis. 
Seward. 1861. 
28. Monitor. Gettysburg. Vicksburg. (Turn- 


ing points in Civil War.) Ericsson. General Grant. 
General Lee. 1863. 
29. Atlantic cable. Pacific railroad. 
communication.) Cyrus Field. 
30. Geneva arbitration. 1871. 


of settling international disputes.) 


(World 


(New principle 


31. Battle of Manila Bay. 1898. (United 
States a factor in the East.) Dewey. 

32. Plectric inventions—telephone and electric 
car. (Expanded means of communication.) Bell. 


Edison. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


AS SHOWN BY THE MARTHAS VINEYARD SUMMER 
INSTITUTE. 

About fifteen years ago the average annual gsal- 
aries of the teachers present at this summer school 
were taken, and found to be a little under $400. At 
that time the larger number of those present were 
teachers of ungraded schools in rural districts. 

From year to year since that time the average 
salaries have been constantly increasing until last 
year (1902) the average was found to be $977.17. 

When the figures were received this year it was 
not supposed the amount would be as large as last 
year, because there were fewer men present. The 
result, however, showed still larger figures. The 
average was $987.20. The ungraded schools aver- 
aged $464; the primary schools, $600; the inter- 
mediate schools, $572; the grammar schools, $655; 
the high schools, $1,097; the normal schools, $1,207; 
the colleges, $1,400; the superintendents, $2,530. 

The lowest salary was $150. The highest was 
$6,000. Only four were less than $300, five between 
$300 and $400. Fifteen between $400 and $500, and 
sixteen between $500 and $600. On the other ex- 
treme there were four between $2,000 and $2,500; 
three between $3,000 and $4,000, and two at $6,000. 
One-half of the whole number were above $700. 

This large increase does not altogether signify a 
corresponding increase of teachers’ salaries, but it 
also shows a marked change in the class and charac- 
ter of the teachers in attendance at this particular 
school, M. 


RUSSIA AND JAPAN COMPARED. 


RUSSIA. $ 


Qne-sixth land surface of globe. 

Fifty times as large as Japan. 

8,660,000 square miles. 

Half of Furope and whole of northern Asia. - 

Latitude from Charleston, S. C., to Greenland. 

European Russia (2,095,610 sq. m.) is thirteen times 
as great as Japan. 

Population about 150,000,000. 

About twenty to square mile. 

European Russia about 120,000,000. 

St. Petersburg, 1,489,570. 

Moscow, 1,147,245. 

Warsaw, 641,936. 

Odessa, 414,218. 

T.0dz, 316,145. 

Riga, 269,717. 

$746,000,900 in gold coin. 

Twelve times the gold of Japan. 

$105,000,000 in silver coin. 

Exports and imports, $727,000,000. 

Juropean Russia exports and imports twelve times 
these of Asiatic Russia. 

Imports cotton, metals, coal, wool, silk, leather, hides, 
skins, chemicals. 

\ixports cereals, flour, timber, naptha, flax, hemp. 


Trades chiefly with ermany. Sends her $96,000,000. 
Receives from her $112,000,000. 

Sends to Great Britain $75,000,000; receives $65,000,000. 

Sends to United States $2,000,000; receives $23,000,000. 

Has 36,500 miles of railroad. 

Four-fi{ths of the people till the soil. 


One-fifth of Russia is barren. 

Enropean Russia produces two-thirds the oats and 
half the rye of Europe. 

Rye, 802,000,000 bushels; 
119,060,000, 

1,900,000 acres in beets for sugar. 

Raises vast quantities of flax tow, but little linseed. 

890,000,009 pounds cotton. 

199,000,000 pounds tobacco. 

$°.0,000,000 of timber exported. 

26,000,060 horses. 

43,000,000 cattle. 

70,000,060 sheep and goats, 


oats, 800,000,000; wheat, 


JAPAN. 


One-three-hundredths land surface of globe. 
4,000 islands, only 500 inhabited. 
162,153 square miles. 


Latitude from Havana to Halifax. 


Population about 50,000,000 
About 2C0 to square mile. 


78 towns with more than 20,000. 
Osaka—the Fall River of Japan—is devoted to cotton 
mills. 


$62,900,000 in gold. 


$25,000,000 in silver. 
‘Exports and imports, $273,000,000. 


Imports cotton, kerosene oil, engines, locomotives, 
electrical apparatus, machinery. 

Experts tea and rice, lacquer work, porcelain, bronze, 
paper. 

Trades chiefly with United States, sending her 
$26,000,000 worth. 


Most of her people raise rice. 

A larger portion of her people make paper than in 
any other country. 

3,500 of her islands are uninhabitable. 

Raises 37,000,000 bushels rye; wheat, 21,000,000. 

7,000,000 tons of coal. 

51,000,000 pounds iron. 


Raises 205,000,000 bushels rice. 
7,000,00¢ acres in rice. 
63,000,000 pounds tea. 
52,000,000 bushels barley. 
1,500,006 horses. 

1,506,000 cattle. 


ART COUKSE FOR THE GRADES, CHICAGO. 
GRADE 1, 
80 minutes a week. 

Clay Modeling. Simple plants, animals, and geo- 
metric planes and solids, adapted to decorative tiles, 
borders, or rosettes; bricks and dishes. ‘The activi- 
ties, observation, imitation, imagery, and creation 
are to be cultivated. 

Blackboard Sketching. Stories, songs, the sea- 
sons, sports, farm life, domestic animals, Puritan 
Thanksgiving, Christmas in other lands, source of 
material for clothing. Character, skill, and true 
execution are to be aimed for, and thoughits on gen- 
eral perspective are to be awakened. 

Paper Folding and Cutting. Silhouettes of ob- 
jects, to be arranged for picture composition, deco- 
rative composition, for wall paper, ete., in surface 
patterns, borders, or centres, snowflakes, crystal 
forms, farm implements and domestic animals. In- 


vention is to be cultivated, and simple well-known ° 


forms of decoration are to be introduced. 

Pencil Drawings. Line drawing, free and aceord- 
ing to measurement, for cardboard construction; 
records of observations during experiments in Nature 
study and simple decorative design. A closer ob- 
servation of specimens and greater accuracy in draw- 
ing is to be the aim. 

Color. The rainbow, sunset, spectrum, natural 
objects, autumn, winter, spring. Designs for textile 
fabrics and pottery. The aim is to enjoy color and 
cultivate a taste for its harmonious use. 

Brush Work. Simple landscapes, figures, fruits, 
animals, cloud forms, rain effects, ice and frost activ- 
ities. and seeds used in germination, with appear- 
ances during different periods. Picture composition 
controlled by laws of space breaking. Line, mass, 
breadth, and value. 

Pictures. Collections and study. 

GRADE 2. 
80 minutes a week. 

Clay Modeling. Original convention of plants 
and animals, geometric arbitrary conventional de- 
sign, and simple rendering of the human figure, 
bricks and pottery. In general the activities are to 
be inspired for creating useful objects. 

Blackboard Sketching. Stories, songs, occupa- 
tions, historic design, field work, homes and their 
products, domestic animals; cotton, flax, and silk in- 
dustries, coal mining, forest and lumbering activi- 
ties. Rapid and characteristic thought expression 
and power of pictorial composition are to be de- 
veloped. 

Paper Folding and Cutting. Modified tree, leaf, 
and flower forms, animals, rosettes, borders of simple 
historie design; how the hunter, shepherd, and 
farmer work out problems of food, clothing, and 
shelter. The exercises are to train the mind and 
hand, to let the imagination be bent by reason, and 
to afford initial work for historic design. 

Pencil Drawing. Specimens, apparatus, and mate- 
rial used in experimenting; cardboard construction. 
The value of the correct line should be emphasized 
and habits of accuracy cultivated. 

Color. Identification of colors in ‘the landscape, 
animals, fruits, and vegetables; in textile fabrics, 
wall paper, glass, minerals, ete. The aim should be 
the enjoyment of color, and the cultivation of the 
color sense. 

Brush Work. Pictures of night and day, the sea- 
sons, budding, clouds and waves, tropical fruits, 
birds, harvest fields, textile fabrics, wall papers, and 
the colors of the spectrum. The lessons are to in- 
clude harmonious use of color, correct form, broad 
masses, and arrangement of spots in picture composi- 
tion. 

Pictures. Collections and study. 

GRADE 3. | 
80 minutes a week. 


Clay Modeling. Geometric type solids, vase forms, 
Greek house, columns, temple. Oil clay model of 
school locality and of Chicago, showing business por- 
[Continued on page 46.) 
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N. E. A., St. Louis, June 28 to July 1. 


American Institute of Instruction, Bethlehem, 
N. H., July 5-8. 


Dr. 5. F. Smith, author of “America,” left $20,000 
to Colby University, Waterville, Maine. Colby has 
received recently $26,000 from other sources. 


‘ames A. Page, Boston’s most distinguished prin- 
cipal, after sixty-one vears of teaching in the eity, 
fifiy years of which as principal of the Dwight 
school, is given a year’s leave of absence on half pay, 
after which he will resign. 

If the school could control, or in a general way 
supervise the diet, sleep, exercise, and grooming of 
children much better results could often be attained. 
In this the boarding school has much advantage 
over the public school. We must be content to do 
the best we can. 

We are using this week a characteristic article by 
Superintendent J. M. Greenwood. He is one of the 
men whose words are always read because of his in- 
tense personality and the vigorous way in which he 
expresses his opinions. This is a little the “hottest” 
article we have seen from his pen. 

Springfield, Mass., has been safe in electing Wilbur 
F. Gordy of Hartford to succeed Dr. Thomas M, 
Balliet as superintendent. It is one of the healthy 
signs of the times to have an important city select its 
educational chief from within twenty miles, a man 
who has made his reputation by doing faithful work 
in asquiet way. 

Seme one has struck off a new expression, new to 
me, the “brutalized athlete.” Is the footballist— 
at him it is evidently aimed—a brutalized athlete? 
Not as I know him. But does such playing tend to 
brutalize him? Opinions are of slight avai]. There 


are no facts. Most that can be said is that we don’t 
believe it, that we hope not, and that it should not. 
If so, something is wrong. 


The edneation that will make the best citizen will 
make the best man. That which best fits a youth 
for college will best fit him for life; i. e., if the col- 
lege ‘hest fits him for life. It ought to be true that 
the education that best prepares a youth for life 
best fits him for college, but it will be some time be- 
fere sneha view is taken by educators as a class. 


Pythagoras, in the long ago, divided mankind into 
three classes, seekers of wealth, seekers of honors, 
and the spectators who theorize about the other two, 
and these he pronounced of greatest worth to the 
world. That is worth thinking about for some time. 
Let the “practical” men, and the ambitious men 
scoff at the theorists, but he laughs best who laughs 
last. 


The sportsman’s success depends largely upon a 
clear appreciation of the kind of game he is after. 
No two kinds of game can be approached in the 
same way, no two can be shot at alike. Teaching 
has many of the elements of sporting. Not that no 
two children can be treated after the same plan, but 
children are in classes as to characteristics which 
are more vital than any theory of pedagogy provides 
for. 

When you read the pedagogy and philosophies of 
Plato and Aristotle, you must remember that Plato 
was never married, and Aristotle was, but that does 
not necessarily account for the poetic vein in Plato 
and the prosy vein in Aristotle, any more than the 
mathematical bent of Plato accounts for flush of his 
rhythm, or than the biological tendencies of mind ac- 
count for the paragraphs of Aristotle. It is all 
curious, but not conclusive. 


STIMULANT AND SEDATIVE. 

“To start a day with a stimulant to stir us up, and 
finish it with a sedative to settle us down, is a dis- 
graceful mode of life.’ Who has told truth better 
than this? And its application is limitless. There 
are not a few teachers who first cry for a stimulant 
and then for a sedative. Find a man who tries to 
have a gorps or a crowd of teachers go wild over his 
or some other’s pet method of teaching something or 
doing something, and you are morally sure to find a 
man who is ultimately a professional dyspeptic seek- 
ing pedagogical nostrums. The only good teacher 
or educator is one who has such abounding health 
that he does not know that he has a digestive or eir- 
culating system, who is never hungry enough to over- 
eat, and never so cautious of fresh air as to under- 
breathe. 


THE FINE ARTS. 

We are indebted to Aristotle for the term “the 
fine arts.” He divided the whole of life into two 
parts: business and leisure, or, which is the sime 
thing otherwise stated, war and peace, or, which is 
the same thing still otherwise stated, the useful arts 
and the fine arts. Te said further: “We must choose 
war for the sake of peace, business for the sake of 
leisure, the useful and the necessary for the sake of 
what is fine.” Aristotle considers it the end of edu- 
cation to adjust the relation of war to peace, of busi- 
ness to leisure, of the useful to the fine arts. What 
a glorious mission. With this in mind you cannot 
get lost in a pet method or a fad device. 


DEARTH OF TEACHERS. 


From all sections comes the ery, “A dearth of 
teachers.” This is so uniform and so universal that 
there can be no auestion as to the facts. The causes 
are a more interesting study. Other employments 
are more attractive financially. It seems incredible 
at first thought that positions as letter-carriers, as 
Pullman conductors, and even ag street car conduc- 
tors, offer better pay than rural school teaching for 
men. I know of good teachers who have gone into 
these occupations because there was more work in 
the year and greater security. Women teachers get 


better pay as nurses, as typewriters, as dressmakers, 
as milliners, and even some positions in hotels. 

But these are not the sole reasons. The standard 
is raised, and nothing like as large a percentage is 
certificated. The figures in the state examinations 
of Minnesota are representative:— 

Of the 4,811 applicants who took the state teach- 
ers’ examinations in February, under direction of the 
state department of public instruction, 60.05 per cent. 
failed to pass. Certificates were issued to 1,922 ap- 
plicants, while 2,889 did not reach the required 
grade. his percentage of refused certificates, how- 
ever, is not as great as that of the February examina- 
tions last year. At that time 4,068 applicants took 
the examination, and of this number, only 29.3 per 
cent. received teachers’ certificates, 70.7 per cent. fail- 
ing to pass. At the August exaniinations last year, 
5,523 applicants were examined, and 48 per cent. re- 
ceived certificates. 

This is raising the standard rapidly, and a dearth 
is not difficult to account for under such circum- 
stances. 


CLASS CONSCIOUSNESS. 

A favorite phrase with the Socialists is “class con- 
sciousness.” ‘This has its decided advantages, how- 
ever much it may be abused. It is wise as an ini- 
tiative, however unwise it may be as finality. There 
can be no united action in any body of people with- 
out it. The colonies prior to 1763 were conscious of 
being English subjects rather than French. Sleep- 
ing or waking, their inherent consciousness was that 
they were English. After“1763 they began to be 
class conscious,—an unvoiced consciousness for 
twelve years,—that they were Americans as distin- 
guished from Englishmen. This consciousness led 
them to forget that they were Virginians or Yankees. 
As soon as the war of 1775-83 closed, they began to 
be conscious that they were Southerners or North- 
erners. It took the superb leadership of Washington 
to preserve the American class consciousness. The 
writing of “Columbia” helped to nurse this. 

The South had a South class consciousness, the 
North had a Union class consciousness. Had the 
South had public schools as the North had, had they 
put into their readers the speeches of Patrick Henry, 
Samuel Adams, tind Daniel Webster, had their chil- 
dren sung “Columbia” for two generations, they 
would have died for the Union as the North did. 

The time has come when teachers need class con- 
sciousness, when, sleeping and waking, they shall 
feel that they are of a great and noble class of 
workers for humanity. A missionary feels that he 
is entitled to recognition and spiritual reward because 
of all chureh missionary work, whether it be in 
Afghanistan or on the plains of Athabasca, whether 
by Adoniram Judson or by the apostle Paul. 

Teachers need this class consciousness, and it is a 
real and serious need. On the highest plane they 
need to feel, sleeping or waking, “I am a teacher, I 
am classed with Dr. William T. Harris, President 
Kliot, and Horace Mann, with Froehbel, Pestalozzi, 
and Comenius, with Plato and Aristotle, with Soc- 
rates and Jesus.” There will be no truly great 
teaching until this comes about. On a lower plane 
there must be a class consciousness that teachers have 
interests distinctly their own, that “for the children” 
the schools need their full share of the taxes, that 
teachers need their just deserts as much as police- 
men and firemen, that an educational convention 
needs to be as high-toned as a meeting of physicians, 
that an educational speaker needs to have as noble a 
message as a missionary. There must be an end to 
teachery talk, and there must be a deliverance of 
educational messages. We must be teachers in our 
tie and sub-conscious feeling every minute 
0 


THE ABSURDEST ABSURDITY. 
Under the hypocritical title “The Majesty of 
Calmness,”” a magazine publishes the following most 
sublime profane nonsense. If you are ready to laugh 
and grow fat, read it. 
“The educational system of to-day is a mionu- 
mental institution dedicated to hurry. he children 
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are forced to go through a series of studies that 
sweep the circle of all human wisdom. y are 
given everything that the ambitious ignorance of 
the age can force into their minds; they are taught 
everything but the essenitials—how to use their 
senses and how to think. Their minds become con- 
gested by a great mass of undigested facts, and still 
the cruel, barbarous forcing goes on. You watch it 
until it seems you cannot stand it a moment longer, 
and you instinctively put out your hand and say, 
‘Stop! this modern slaughter of the imniocenits must 
not go on!’ Edueation smiles suavely, waves her 
hand complacently towards her thousands of know]- 
edge prisons over the counitry and says, ‘Who are you 
that dares to speak a word against our sacred, school 
system? Fiduecation is in a hurry. Because she 
fails in fffiteen years to do whit half the time should 
accomplish by better methods, she should not be too 
boastful. Tncompetence is not always a reason for 
pride. Ard they hurry the children inito a hundred 
text-books, then inito ill-health, then into the 
leges, then into a diploma, then imto life—with a 
dazed mind, untrained and unfitted for the real 
duties of living.” 

“Monumental institution!” Monumental applies 
only to the memory of the departed whom you re- 
vere. The entire paragraph shows the characteristic 
recklessness of the author who uses this expression 
avhen he attempts to be funny. 

“They are taught everything but the essentials— 
how ‘to use their senses and how to think.” For the 
first time in American educaition children are using 
their senses. Every new subject “hurried” and 
“forced” is one that uses the senses, and every new 
method “hurried” and “forced” is for the better 
“thinking” of children. Until this “hurry age” a 
child or student could learn botany and zoology with- 
out seeing a flower or animal, chemistry and physics 
without an experiment. Memorizing without think- 
ing or seeing is the old-time notion that the new 
things are eliminating. 

“Congested by a great mass of undigested 
facts”! ! That is precisely what is now impossible. 
The “new” does not fill the mind with facts. Tihe 
“exceptions” thiat were crammed into a child’s mind 
in Greek and Latin, in analysis and parsing, in sense- 
less arithmetical definitions, were a hundred fold 
worse than all the “facts” now memorized. In the 
old days there was no digestion provided for, now the 
children must see, do, and think in getting anybhing 
into the mind. Congestion and indigestion were 
evidently hurried together thiughtlessly ‘because 
they sounded well. 

“Barbarous foreing.” Name the place. Why, 
home studies are generally prohibited. All punish- 
ments are ordinarily out of the question, deprivation 
of recess and keeping after school are out of diate, 
sarcasm is denied a teacher, and even promotions 
can be refused only in extreme cases. The time was 
when by thrashings and tongue lashing “barbarous” 
might have been used, but it ds silly to talk of 
“barbarous foreing” to-day. You camniot “force” 
even mildly, and the teacher can do nothing bar- 
barously. Barbarity is on the part of the children. 
Mighty funny this. 

“Knowledge prisons.” Richest yet. There was 
never beauty or comfort im a public school until re- 
cent years. Everything prison-like is in the past. 
Even lessons must be made attractive. Drudgery, 
drill, and boring are of the past. Prison indeed! ! 

“Sacred school system.” Why, that headless, 
heartless, and heedless conglomeration was written 
merely because the writer knows that it is popular to 
speak profanely of the schools. Every popular maga- 
zine editor and some educational editors pay a high 
premium upon scandalous attacks upon the schiols. 
Sacred, indeed! ‘There are many teachers who will 
buy any publication or cheer any lecturer to the echo 
who will foul the profession. Indeed, the magazine 
that published this rubbish! issued it as “an atitrac- 
tion,” as a delicious sample of its ideal of educational 


journalism. Sacred? Well, in the sense of the 


chump who thought the man devout who used the 
name of the Christ most frequently and fiercely in 
his profanity. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The Republican national convention at Chicago 
completed its work last Thursday afternoon with 
the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt for President, and 
Senator Fairbanks of Indiana for Vice-President, 
both by a unanimous vote. The convention was 
harmonious in all its action. ‘The most important 
contest which came before it, that of the warring 
Wisconsin factions, was settled in favor of the 
“stalwart” or anti La Follette wing by a unanimous 
vote in committee and in the convention. Such 
slight differences as existed over the platform were 
settled in the sub-confmittee entrusted with its 
preparation; and no attempt at amendment was made 
in the convention. There was oratory of a high 
order during the proceedings, the most striking 
speech being that of ex-Secretary Root as temporary 
chairman, and the most individual and characteristic 
that of Speaker Cannon as permanent chairman, 
who flung aside his formally prepared address and 
substituted a racy, off-hand talk. 

Refore the convention assembled, the nomination 
of Senator Fairbanks of Indiana for Vice-President 
had become almost as much a foregone conclusion as 
that of Mr. Roosevelt for President. Only two other 
men had ‘heen mentioned conspicuously, Representa- 
tive Hitt and Speaker Cannon. Mr. Hitt has passed 
seventy, and was felt to be too old; and Speaker 
Cannon had declared repeatedly that he would de- 
cline the nomination if it were made. Mr. Fairbanks 
had refrained from pushing himself for the honor, 
but it becaine known that he would accept it, and 
that was all that was necessary. Geographically, the 
nomination is a strategic one, for Indiana is always 
a more or less uncertain state, and the selection of 
Senator Fairbanks is accounted a guarantee of the 
election of the Republican ticket there. Mr. Fair- 
banks is in the full vigor of manhood. He is a safe 
counseldr, an effective speaker, and a clean, high- 
minded, and able man. 

* 

The platform was too long for the best. effect, but 
it was carefully framed, regarded as a literary pro- 
duction. A large part of it was taken up with an 
effective recital of the record and achievements of 
the Republican panty. It took strong ground for 
the maintenance of protection, but admitted the 
possibility of tariff revision and of reciprocity so far 
as may be consistent with the protective principle 
and the safeguarding of ail American interests. The 
most unexpected plank is one suggesting tthe cutting 
down of representation in Congress of states which 
may disfranchise large bodies of their citizens. The 
personality of Mr. Roosevelt was strongly impressed 
on the convention, and eulogies of his conduct and 
character filled, as was natural, a considerable part 
of the speeches and the platform. There has rarely 
been a more genuine display of enthusiasm than 
when the nominating speech of ex-Governor Black 
led up to the name of Mr. Roosevelt, when the con- 
vention went wild with demonstration after demon- 
stration which lasted more than twenty minutes. 

* * 

The most shocking catastrophe of recent times was 
the burning of the excursion steamer General Slocum 
in New York bay on the morning of June 15. The 
steamer was crowded with a Sunday school excur- 
sion, and its fifteen hundred passengers were mostly 
women and children. The fire started by some 
trifling accident, the upsetting of a pot of grease or 
something of the kind. It was fanned by a high 
wind, and spread with such rapidity as to cause a 
wild panic. The captain beached the boat at what 
seemed to his judgment the nearest safe point, but 
by that time the fire had done its work, and two- 
thirds of those on board were drowned or burned to 
death.. The bodies recovered number more than 900, 
and the actual death roll was probably over 1,000. 
Investigation shows almost every conceivable form 
of contributory negligence: perfunctory official in- 
spection, ancient and worthless life preservers, rotten 
fire hose, raw deck hands who had never had a fire 
drill, and all the rest. There is promise of a search- 


ing investigation, and as tha general government is 
taking a hand, there probably will be reforms in 
steamboat inspection. There seems no good reason 
for supposing that conditions were any worse on the 
General Slocum than they are on many other harbor 
excursion boats. 

*- 

The attempt of General Kuropatkin to relieve 
Port Arthur by despatching a column to attack the 
Japanese army in the rear ended, as it was predicted 
it must, in disaster and rout, The Russian force was 
commanded by General Stakelberg, and the decisive 
engagement took place at Vafangow, about eighty 
miles north of Port Arthur. There were two days of 
heavy fighting, some of it at close quarters, but the 
Russians were outgeneraled and outnumbered, their 
guns were smashed by the artillery fire of the Japa- 
nese, and they were forced to a retreat which became 
a rout. It was only after two nights’ forced marches 
along difficult mountain roats that General Stakel- 
berg’s force put sufficient distance between itself and 
the pursuing enemy-to be able to halt for rest. The 
Russian official reports admit a loss of 4,000 in killed 
and wounded. ‘'Rhe real total is probably much 
larger, for the Japanese buried more than 1,500 
Russians on the field. Tt was a narrow escape from 
complete annilfilation. 

* 

The last raid of the Vladivostok squadron upon 
the Japanese transports off the Korean coast was a 
disastrous one. Relying upon their blockading 
squadron off Vladivostok to keep watch of the Rus- 
sian cruisers the Japanese were sending their trans- 
ports loaded with troops without the escort of war- 
ships to the Manchurian coast. On June 15, the 
Russian cruisers swooped down upon them, torpedoed 
three transports, two of which were loaded with 
troops, and the third with supplies and a railroad 
plant, overhauled a British ship which was carrying 
contraband goods, sunk two or three Japanese sail- 
ing vessels, and, eluding the pursuit of the Japanese 
warships, returned safely to Vladivostok five days 
later, without losing a man or suffering any injury. 
It was a brilliant exploit, repeating on a larger scale 
the achievements of the April raid. Some of the 
Japanese soldiers escaped in boats, but those wha 
were drowned went down cheering with the same 
dauntless courage exhibited by the Japanese in all 
emergencies. 

The disaster to the excursion steamer General 
Slocum in New York harbor grows in horror with 
each day’s developments. Already nearly nine hun- 
dred dead bodies have been recovered, and it is prob- 
able that the waters have not yet given up all the 
victims. The worst of the matiter is that investiga- 
tion already discloses a large amount of human cul- 
pability in connection with the tragedy. Recent in- 
spections of the steamer had clearly been a farce. 
The fire hose was old and worthless. The life pre- 
servers were rotten and inaccessible at that. The 
crew had had no fire drill and was largely made up 
of raw hands. The most damaging single incident 
brought to light, so far as the management of the 
steamship company is concerned, is that the bills for 
life preservers purchased show alterations, the name 
of another vessel owned by the company for which 
life preservers had been recently bought having been 
erased by acids and the name of the General Slocum 
written in. Besides the local investigation a search- 
ing inquiry will be made by a Federal Commission. 

* * 

Perdiearis the American, and his son-in-law, Var- 
ley the Englishman, whom the Moorish bandit Rais- 
suili took captives, and used for the extorting not 
only of a ransom, but of important political conces- 
sions, were finally released June 24, and returned 
to Tangier. Their plight absorbed the diplomatic 
activities of three governments, and was the occa- 
sion of an imposing naval demonstration at Tangier. 
It is much to be feared that the success of the 
brigands, in this case and in the Stone case, in get- 
ting all that they wanted, will put a premium upon 
this form of crime. 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY TEXT-BOOKS 
Latin 


A First Latin Book ...-.-- 
By Clifford H. Moore, Ph.D., Harvard University. 


A Latin Grammar .....-.---- sens -90 
By Andrew F. West, Ph.D., Princeton University. 

Caesar’s Commentaries 
Edited by John H. Westcott, Ph. D., Princeton 
University. 

Edited by George Davis Chase, Ph.D., Wesleyan 
University. 

Cicero’s Orations 1.40 
Edited by Charles H. Forbes, A.B., Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 

Edited by Jesse B. Carter, Ph. 1)., Princeton 
University. 

Edited by Alfred Gudeman, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 

History of Roman Literature..... 1.40 
By Harold N. Fowler, Ph.D., Western 
University. 

Greek 

A First Greek 1.10 
By Frederick S. Morrison, Hartford (Conn.) High 
School, and Thomas D. Goodell, Ph.D. ; 

A School Grammar of Attic Greek ...........-- 1.50 
By Thomas D. Goodell, Ph.D., Yale University. 

Selections from Homer’s Iliad................--. 1.60 
Edited by Allen R. Benner, A.B., Phillips Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 

Life of the Ancient Greeks...............- worrae 
By Charles B. Gulick, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

History of Ancient Greek Literature .......... 1.40 
By Harold N. Fowler, Ph. D., Western Reserve 
University. 


Teachers of Latin and Greek are invited to correspond with us. 


D. Appleton and Company 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 


ART COURSE FOR THE GRADES, CHICAGO. 


{Continued from page 43.] 


tion, harbor and drainage. Processes of clay model- 
ing that are workmanlike and practical should be 
taught. 

Blackboard Sketching. City life, truck farm 
scenes, transportation, lumber, food stuffs, clothing, 
fire and police departments, Greek and Norse scenes. 
The aim should be to develop character, freedom, 
and skill in original illustration. 

Pencil Drawing. Farmyard implements, trees, 
grasses, maps, schoolroom, school book, vehicles, 
elevators, police and fire equipments, apparatus and 
materials used in experiments, decorative designs 
and patterns for cardboard construction. The pur- 
pose should be the study of objects in contour and 
light and shade areas, and the just appreciation of 
the value of the lines. 

Color. Juxtaposed colors with resultant effects, 
harmonious color values in scales. Opalescent and 
iridescent colors; combining and mixing pigments, 
applications of decorative color harmonies. 

Brush Work. Figures in action, animals, plants, 
vases, transportation activities, lumber yards, fruit 
markets, home scenes, Norse scenes. Special points 
should be: Transparent washes, breadth and sim- 
plicity and good line composition. 

Pictures. Collection and study. 


have inter- 
To understand how to re- 


Don’t always be doing something: 
mittent attacks of idling. 


lex is to understand how to strengthen the nerves. 


C. R. B., Vermont: I read the Journal with much 
interest, and find it wp to date in every way, 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 


A HUMAN ANT-HEAP. 


The little principality of Monaco—a peninsula on the 
Mediterranean coast ten miles from Nice—is the most 
densely populated spot in Europe. This does not refer 
to the transient population of 400,000, who visit its great 
gambling casino at Monte Carlo each year, but to its 
resident population of 18,000. Contrasting it with other 
countries of Europe that seem crowded, it will be seen 
how overcrowded Monaco is. France has 71 persons to 
every square kilometer, Germany 102, and Belgium 231. 
But Monaco has 10,120 to the square kilometer. How the 
people can escape treading on one another is the surprise. 


RELIEF FOR THE COTTON FIELD. 


The cotton growers have been greatly exercised over 
the destruction of cotton by the boll weevil; and well 
they may be. This pest destroyed over $20,000,000 worth 
of cotton in Texas alone last year. But the glad news 
has come that there is a species of ant in Guatemala 
that makes the boll weevil its principal food. Our gov- 
ernment has sent some scientific experts to that country 
to get the correct facts about this ant, with the intention 
of introducing it into our Southern plantations, if what 
is claimed for it is true. It will be a singular import, 
but should it prove to be the foe of the weevil, it will 
bring immense relief to the anxious cotton planter. 


FIGHTING AMONG THE CLOUDS. 


The expedition of Colonel Younghusband and his sol- 
diers to Thibet is being followed with no little interest 
by students of affairs. What the Calcutta government 
means by it all is best known to it. It has been hinted 
that it is to teach the Thibetans a salutary lesson in 
politeness, because of the wilful failure of the Lamas to 
send representatives to an agreed rendezvous. A second 
hint is that trade between Thibet and Nepaul has been 
seriously hampered, contrary to treaty stipulations. 
Still another hint is that the Lamas have been sending 
presents to the Russian czar, and thus seeming to prefer 
him to King Edward. Wiatever may be in the British 
mind, the expedition is up among the Titanic Himalayan 
mountains, far above the clouds, and meeting with des- 


perate resistance from the Thibetans, who wish to main- 
tain their policy of non-intercourse with the outside 
world. It is a risky venture for a little body of British 
troops to take, but the approaches to the Indian empire 
must be safeguarded, at any hazard. 


CORSICA. 


A writer in The Nation has recently been giving some 
breezy information about this island in the Mediterra- 
nean. It has an area of 3,367 square miles—which is a 
little less than Porto Rico, and a population of 395,000. 
The Corsican women are said to have less personal 
beauty than the women of southern Spain or middle 
Italy. The men have strong faces and active frames, and 
look like mountaineers. But, sturdy though they are, 
they do not like work. The island hillsides are pecu- 
liarly adapted for the vine, olive, and fruit trees, but 


The Golden Mean 


MEDIAL WRITING BOOKS 


SHAYLOR AND SHATTUCK 


An admirable system combining the 
SPEED of the slanting style with 
the LEGIBILITY of the vertical. 


The growing popularity of the Medial 
Writing Books is evidenced by their recent 
adoption by the torn of Brookline, Mass. 


A FEW REPRESENTATIVE PLACES IN WHICH THESE 


BOOKS ARE IN USE 


Westbrook, Me. Lynn, Mass. 

South Portland,Me. Haverhill, Mass. 
Portsmouth, N. H. Brockton, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. Providence, R. I. 


Bennington, Vt. Pawtucket, R. I. 
St. Albans, Vt. New Britain, Conn. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. Putnam, Conn. 


In Rhode Island the system is in use in 
schools that represent more than three-fourths of the 
population. 

In Connecticut 110 of the 176 towns and special 
districts have discarded the vertical system, and over 
two-thirds of these have adopted Ginn & Company’s 
Media Writing Books. 


THESE BOOKS ARE ALSO USED IN 


150 cities and towns in Maine 

70 cities and towns in New Hampshire 
70 cities and towns in Vermont 

80 cities and towns in Massachusetts 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Address, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 


they are now browsed by goats, which are the mainstay 
of the people, The average Corsican loves to bask in the 
sun and discuss village affairs. The village has as much 
politics as Greece or New York. The Corsican does not 
read. There are no bookstores outside Bastia or Ajaccio. 
The island is a little world of its own, and is very jealous 
of intruders. It is neither truly French nor Italian, 
though it has features of each. It is strangely detached 
from the main movements of European history, as much 
so as Lapland or southern Russia. Yet once it mightily 
affected Europe, for it gave to the continent one of its 
greatest scourges in Napoleon. ‘The Little Corsican” 
made his native island famous, and Europe an arsenal. 


New 
CONSERVATO 


OF MUSIC 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
. GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 
There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 


Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. 


No other school in 
None in Europe can offer more. 


It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 
inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 
Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student’s capacity 


sets the only limitation to his progress. 


Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in me wees book 


which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager, 
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OUK BOOK TABLE. 


THE AMERICAN NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Foundation of Useful Knowledge of 
the Eligher Animals of North America, 
By William ‘I. Hornaday. New York: 
Charles Seribner’s Sons. Illustrated by 
227 original drawings by Beard, Run- 
gins, Sawyer, 116 photographs by San- 
born, Keller, and Underwood. Numerous 
charts and maps. Cloth, 450 pp. Price, 

3.UU. 

This is the most complete book on the 
higher animals that has been placed 
within the reach of the school ($3.00), and 
it is as interesting and reliable as it is 
complete. 

The time has come for an educational 
crusade in_ the interest of a more uni- 
versal, intelligent, and earnest study of 
the important animals of our own land. 

“Nature Study” as an appetizer is of 
moment, but it is not an end in education, 
and must not be allowed to become such. 
Those who put “Nature Study” in the cur- 
riculum, as well as those who teach it, 
must keep ever in mind the larger field, 
the deeper interest, the higher purpose, 
If “Nature Study” is allowed to degener- 
ate into the mere teaching, the uniform 
teaching of bits of truth about a few 
plants and animals, ending with what is 
taught in school, no matter how much is 
taught, then it will be little more than a 
farce, but if it leads children to do a deal 
of reading beyond and outside of the 
school it is worth while and only then. 

I am not much given to seeing better 
things in the long ago than now, but it is 
undeniable that forty years ago and less 
there was in nearly every house a book of 
general information in Natural history, 
that was read and re-read by every mem- 
ber of the family in a way that appears to 
he rare now. Little children before they 
could read would look at the pictures by 
the hour, mothers read the fascinating 
stories to children a little older, and later 
the book was eagerly read. Such reading 
was well nigh universal in many com- 
munities. This was of inestimable educa- 
tional value. 

Those books were not much like Mr. 
Hornaday’s. They were fictitious, too in- 
complete, too scattered. In these respects 
Mr. Hornaday has rendered large service, 
and the book should be on every teacher’s 
desk or in every school library, if it can- 
not be in every home, as a temptation to a 
broader “Nature Study” vision. 

This work is of exceptional value in 
cities in which there are zoological parks 
and gardens, and will make visits thereto 
by children of vastly greater value. 
The illustrations are as much beyond 
those in other similar compendiums as a 
banquet is above lunch-counter refresh- 
ments. They are not reserved from other 
publications, are not a conglomerate 
gallery, but are made regardless of cost 
either from photographs by experts or are 
the drawings of masters. 

What Lowell’s “Prelude to the Vision of 
Sir Launfal”’ is to spring verses as a 
glimpse at Nature and inspiration to love 
of her, this book is to ordinary books on 
animals. Take the first $3:0 that you 
have for a treasure book for your library, 
at home, or school, and use it for this 
book. I would not part with it for twice 
the price if it could not be replaced. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION AND A LIB- 
ERAL FAITH. By President Charles 
F. Thwing, D. D., of Western Reserve 
University. New York: ‘The Baker 
and Taylor Company. Cloth. 233 pp. 
Price, $1.00, net. 

A series of baccalaureate sermons by a 
distinguished college president, in which 
he seeks to secure a happy union between 
a liberal development of mind and a de- 
vout religious faith. Some of the sub- 
jects of these discourses are: “The Evo- 
lution of Character,” “The Worth of Per- 
sonality,” “Highest Powers for Highest 
Purposes,” and “The Best Work.” One 
of the themes is startling almost,—‘God 
is human: man divine,’—as on the face 
of it the usual thought is reversed.- But 
this is seen to be a pleasant play upon 
words. These discourses must have made 
a good impression on the classes to whom 
they were primarily addressed, and are 
well worth the earnest consideration of 
those to whom they now come by the 
printed page. Their superlative aim is 
voiced in the closing sentence of the book 
—that the youth may be “eager and 
strong to do in this great world the best 
work to which God summons you.” 


MACAULAY’S ESSAYS ON MILTON 
AND ADDISON. With Notes, by Pro- 
fessor James A. Tufts of Phillips Exe- 
ter Academy, New York: Henry Holt 
& Co, Cloth, 225 pp, Price, 85 cents, 


While Professor Tufts provides these 
essays for the use of students in English, 
he has the very sensible thought that 
“many of Macaulay’s allusions are self- 
explanatory,’ and sO—unlike many editors 
—he avoids anything like profuse annota- 
tion. He believes that the essays should 
be read for their own sake, even if all 
their allusions and references are not un- 
derstood. The editor, however, gives us 
an excellent resume of Macaulay’s life, 
_ some remarkably fine samples of his 
etters. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY HERBERT 
SPENCER. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Two volumes, Cloth. 654 and 613 
pp. Price, $5.50. 

Never has public expectation been 
keyed to a higher pitch in anticipation of 
the appearance of the Life and Letters of 
any man than in the case of this “Auto- 
biography by Herbert Spencer.” We can 
now see as never before what Spencer 
was, what he did, what he stood for, and 
at the same time appreciate what he 
never claimed to be or to do, Better yet, 
the work shows how Herbert Spencer 
came to be what he was. It was an inter- 
esting life from childhood to the end. It 
is doubtful if any other Englishman was 
of such interest to American scholars, 
and certainly none was of such impor- 
tance to American schoolmen. It would 
be a great thing for any boy of spirit and 
aspiration to read this work, for it is 
really a work on the making of a great 
man, the making of a literary man, the 
making of an intellectual leader, and it 
is every way important to have one’s soul 
stirred by the conditions under which 
and in which one struggles for a mastery 
first of himself, then of other leaders, and 
finally of prejudices, for it is this last 
line of conflict that distinctly marks the 
career of Jierbert Spencer. 

One cannot appreciate in 1904 what it 
meant for a man, fifty years ago, to set 
about deliberaiely to challenge conserva- 
tism and orthodoxy in literature, science, 
education, and religion. It is a great 
tonic to one’s courage, a noble stimulant 


to one’s faith to live with Herbert Spen- - 


cer in his autobiography in the years 
from 1850 to 1875. I would that every 
teacher, notably every heroic teacher, 
could read this second volume especially. 
It makes one believe that the knights and 
saints did not all live in earlier centuries. 

As a young boy he was feeble in health, 
and during his later life was a perpetual 
martyr to insomnia and dyspepsia. Ha 
had no great vital activity. His emo- 
tional nature was placid and somewhat 
indifferent, and he had a marked aversion 
to anything that tended to make him feel, 
either physically or morally. He cher- 
ished no warm, impulsive friendships aay 
more than he cherished hatred or intense 
dislike. He shrank from witnessing the 
infliction of pain, and held back from the 
rough sports of other children. He had 
little formal teaching as a child. Not un- 
til he was nearly eight years old did he 
learn to read. His memory was some- 
what defective both then and in after life. 
When he began his studies he made no 
particular progress. At the age of thir- 
teen he had learned practically nothing of 
Greek or Latin. He had acquired no 
mathematics beyond arithmetic, he was 
ignorant of English history, of biography, 
and also of English literature and compo- 
sition. 

Qn the other hand, outside of school, 
he had gathered a good deal of miscel- 
laneous information, and his father’s per- 
sonal influence upon him was profound. 
The father early began teaching him to 
seek in everything the essential cause. 
No matter what occurred young Spencer 
would be asked to try to find out the 
cause of it. He was fond of listening to 
discussions upon all sorts of subjects, 
political, religious, ethical, and scientific. 
By himself he read, in a desultory sort of 
way, books on medicine, anatomy, and 
mechanics, and he acanired the habit of 
minutely observing various phenomena of 
animal life. 

At the age of seventeen he engaged in 
the study and practice of railroad engi- 
neering and continued this occupation 
until he was twenty-six, after which time 
he obtained employment on the editorial 
staff of the London Economist. His con- 
nection with that periodical brought him 
into personal contact with such students 
of philosophy as George Henry Lewes 
and John Stuart Mill, and he also formed 
the acauaintance of George Eliot, with 
whom he was supposed for a time to have 
fallen in love. He tells us that this was 
not #o and that he was merely interested 
in hor stimulating talk, These associa- 


tions did much for him in the way of sug- 
gestion, and after leaving the Economist, 
he began his career as a_ philosophical 
writer, publishing in 1851 ‘Social Statics,” 
and in 1855 his “Psychology.” The recep- 
tion given in England to his earlier work 
was so discouraging that he would have 
gone no further had it not been for the 
aid of friends in the United States, espe- 
cially Mr. Youmans, the editor of the 
Popular Science Monthly. The United 
States was always devoted to him; at 
least there were from first to last many 
who were so devoted, and here his “Auto- 
biography” with its revelation of his life 
and effort will be especially appreciated. 


LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. With 
notes by Arthur L. Hamilton. 
Leatherette. 72 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

WHITTIER’S SNOWBOUND, AND LOW- 
ELL’S VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL. 
Notes by J. W. Graham. Leatherette, 
50 pp. Price, 25 cents. 

San Francisco: The Whitaker and Ray 
Company. 

There books are presented as aids to 
busy teachers to present the works named 
wisely and helpfwily. Elaborateness is 
avoided; terseness is studied. The aim is 
to be of service to the higher grades of 
the grammar school. It reads strangely 
to read that “ ‘Snow Bound’ is one of the 
most difficnlt of all the modern poems to 
teach.” We had always thouglit it was 
unusually simple and natural. The notes, 
however, do aid in making it understand- 
able. 


AN INTRODUCTION ‘TO PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY. By Grove K. Gilbert, 
LL. D., Geological Survey, and Albert 
Perry Brigham, A. M., professor of 
geology in Colgate University, author of 
“A Text-Book of Geology.” (Twen- 
tieth Century Text-Books.) New York, 
Boston: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth, Price, $1.25. 

The authors have striven to adapt this 
book to the earlier stages of the high 
school course. To this end the state- 
ments are simple, technical terms are 
sparingly used, and when employed they 
are promptly defined. Thus approached, 
physical geography may well serve to in- 
troduce young students to the spirit and 
method of science. The treatment, so far 
as possible, is concrete. Wherever prac- 
ticable, each subiect is opened with a 
type case, in the description of which the 
terminology is called forth and the prin- 
ciples begin to appear. Other examples 
follow, with a systematic statement of 
nrinciples. and the principles are further 
illustrated by application. But while the 
principles of physical geography belong 
to the earth as a whole, and types cases 
are cited from all regions, the greater 
emphasis is put on our own continent. 
The order of topics has been adopted 
after deliberate consideration. The study 
of the lands is brought in early, in the 
belief that here is the sure appeal to the 
students’ interest and previous knowl- 
edge. The illustrations are closely cor- 
related with the text, and their titles are 
accompanied by supplementary explana- 
tions. Many cross-references are given, 
especially where one figure shows features 
described in different chapters. The 
teachers’ pamphlet which accompanies 
this volume contains suggestions for 
teaching the several chapters, with hibli- 
ography, lists of practical exercises, and 
further elucidation of certain points in 
the text, 

BOTANY NOTEBOOK. To accompany 
Bergen’s Text-books on Botany, and for 
general use in Botanical Laboratorics 
or for Secondary Schools. By Joseph 
Y. Bergen, formerly instructor in biol- 
ogy, English high school, Boston. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London: 
Ginn & Co. Cloth. Square quarto, 
144 pp. List price, 75 cents; mailing 
price, 90 cents. 


One of the special demands of the 


times is the reduction of the amount of 


needless details connected with the new 
subjects. The teachers are often unpre- 
pared to advise as to the best economy of 
time and effort in these subjects. In this 
direction Bergen’s Notebook on botany 
is of special value, as it is prepared with 
the particular view of minimizing the 
amount of routine dictation for both 
teacher and pupil without doing any of 
the laiter’s thinking for him. Not only 
will it save time and trouble, but it will 
also lead the pupil to perform neat and 
accurate work. 

The experiments with their compre- 
hensive directions, the special directions 
to the student for using the Notebook, 
the blanks for review summaries and for 


review sketches, together with the con- 
venient ruled and blank sheets, provide 
adequately all that the mcdern teacher of 
botany will require in a botany notebook. 


The author has everywhere insisted on . 


accurate and careful observations, and he 
has taken especial pains to provide for 
the needs of the beginner. EB. H. M. 
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OUTLINE OF STUDY FOR MODERN 
MUSIC SERIES. By Robert Foresman. 
Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co. : 
Mr. Foresman is one of the most in- 

tensely earnest of the public school music 
champions and music book makers. He 
has definite ideas, and great skill in pre- 
senting them. He has ever in mind the 
spiritual phase of music—elusive and 
intangible—and the formal, which is defi- 
nite and exact, even to mathematical pre- 
cision. He reverences’ the science of 
music, and yet he never curbs his zeal for 
its inspirational force. He is entirely con- 
fident that it is possible to transfer this 
union of spirit and mechanics, of life and 
form, to students. In these “Outlines” he 
develops his ideals and ideas of uniting 
power to sing songs with expression and 
sight reading with adequate knowledge of 
the construction of songs. ; 

Mr. Foresman rests his faith in the pos- 
sibility of uniting life and form on the 
one principle which he everywhere enun- 
ciates, that there is “unity in art,” that 
the emotional and intellectual do and 
must play into each other, that in music, 
as in the human being, the soul needs 
body as body needs soul, that we cannot 
imagine either as perfect without the 
other. There can be no spiritual element 
of music without correctness in tone and 
pitch, and rhythm and harmony, so music 
is not correct in any of its details until 
there is breathed into it the breath of life. 
The glow of emotion is as indispensable 
to any song as bloom on the cheek or 
sparkle in the eye. On this basis has 
Robert Foresman developed his “Outline 
of Study.” He certainly puts into his own 
work, this work especially, both science 
and spirit. It should be carefully read by 
every music teacher and supervisor, for 
his enthusiasm is contagious. 


POEMS BY EDGAR ALLAN POR. 
Edited by Charles W. Kent, University 
of Virginia. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 165 pp. Price, 25 
cents. 

Professor Kent has made an excellent 
grouping of Poe’s poems in this pocket 
volume, under such heads as “Poems of 
Personal Address,” “Poems of Aspiration 
and Regret,” ‘“‘Poems of Meditation,” etc. 
Besides this, there is a _ biographical 
sketch, a critical introduction, and careful 
annotations. There is also a brief sympo- 
sium of appreciation of Poe’s genius by 
many eminent Americans, such as Ham- 
ilton Mabie. John Burroughs, and others. 
The work is well conceived. 


CORPORATION ACCOUNTING AND 
BANKING. By John H. Moore of Boston 
High Schools, and George W. Miner of 
Westfield High School. Boston: Ginn & 
Co. Cloth. 150 pp. Price, 80 cents. 
These joint authors have provided a com- 

plete course in bookkeeping. But owing to a 

special call for a work on corporation account- 

ing and banking, this feature of business labor 
is presented in a separate work. And their 
work is ably compiled. Here one may léarn 
accurately about ‘‘Combinations of Capital,” 
and how their books are kept; about ** National 

Banks” and ‘State Banks”; about the work 

of the ‘‘Discount Clerk,” the ‘‘Paying Teller,” 

and the other officials that goto make up a 

bank's equipment. Every feature is presented 

concisely, yet fully, and nothing seems to 
have been overlooked by these masters. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Physiology and Hygiene for Children.” By 
Robert Eadie and Andrew Eadie, M. D.—— 
‘* Eleven Orations of Cicero.” With notes. By 
Robert W. Tunstall. New York: University Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Japan To-day.” By James A. B. Scherer. 
Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 

any. 

“The Territorial Acquisitions of the United 
States, 1787-1904.” By Edward Bicknell. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. 

“Heroes of History.” 
comb. Price, 60 cents. 
Merrill & Co. : 

*Colone! McClure’s Recol'ections of Half a Cen- 
tury.” Salem, Mass.: The Salem Press Company: 

Arithmetic.” (BooksI.andII.) By J.W.A. 
Young and L. L. Jackson. New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co. 

“ Ancient History.” By P.V.N. Myers. Bos. 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

Spanish Composition.” By L. A. Loiseaux.—— 
“The Rational Method in Spelling.’’ /(8d and 4th 
Years.) By Edward G. Ward. Completed by E, 
L. Johnston.—."‘ Heroes of Chivalry.” By Loglag 
Maitland, New York: Silver, Burdett & Go, 


By Ida Prentice Whit- 
New York: Maynard, 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contribations should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


ETINGS TO BE HELD. 


~ June -July 1: National Educational 
Association, St. Louis, Mo. Secretary, 
Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 


June 29, 30-July 1: Oregon State Teachers’ 
Association (Western Division) at 
Portland. President, D. A. Grout, Port- 
land. Secretary, G. W. Jones, Salem. 


July 5-6-7: New York State Teachers’ 
Association, Ithaca. President, James 
M. Edsall, 8418 Bay Parkway, Brooklyn. 


July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Bethlehem, N. H. President, 
Charles H. Keyes, Hartford. 


October 20-21-22, 1904: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Middlebury. E. 
G. Ham, secretary, Montpelier. 


October: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Manitowoc. 


December 21-23: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles. G. 
L. Sackett, Ventura, president. 


ber 26-31: The California State 
eachers’ Association, San Jose. C. L. 
Biedenbach, Berkeley, president. 


Christmas week: Washington State 
Teachers’ Association, Spokane. Presi- 
dent, H. B. Dewey, Spokane. 


December 28, 29, 30: Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Milwaukee. 


February, 1905: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 3503 
VERMONT. 


NORTHFIELD. The village of North- 
field has voted to erect a new school 
building, at a cost not to exceed $16,800, 
to be used in addition to the present 
building. 

The trustees of Norwich University have 
just elected Major Charles H. Spooner of 
St. Louis, Mo., president of the university. 


MIDDLEBURY. It has been found that 
the amount appropriated for the re- 
building of the high school building 
within the walls of the recently burned 
structure is entirely inadequate, and a 
school meeting has been called to re- 
consider the matter. 

Arrangements are being made by the 
state superintendent of education and the 
local examiners of teachers for two sum- 
mer schools, one at St. Johnsbury, and the 
other at Rutland. 

BELLOWS FALLS. W. D. Parsons has 
resigned the principalship of the Bellows 
Falls high school, and will travel for 
Dodd, Mead & Co. for the present. 


BAKERSFIELD. W. S. Spencer has re- 
signed the principalship of Brigham 
Academy. 

SPRINGFIELD. H. Dressel, Jr., prin- 
cipal of the high school, accepts a superin- 
tendency in Great Barrington, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The session of the Gaelic school of Bos- 
ton—P. J. V. Daly, superintendent—on next 
Sunday, July 3, will be transformed into a 
public meeting, at 1151 Washington street, 
from 3 to 6 P. M., in order to help ‘‘ spread 
the light,” in relation to the Irish language 
movement, and the civilization of the ancient 
Irish, in the pre-Christian period. The pub- 
lic are invited to attend. 

CAMBRIDGE. For fifty years Mr. Fran- 
cis Cogswell has been principal or superin- 
tendent, the latter for thirty years, and the 
citizens tendered him a notable reception on 
June 27, at which a beautiful clock was pre- 
sented him and several large, rich, and valua- 
ble pictures were presented the Latin school 
as a memorial to Mr. Cogswell. Mayor Daly 
delivered an address which was both classic 
and fervent. President Eliot paid a noble 
tribute to the faithful services of Mr. Cogs- 
well, in his own inimitable phrasing. The 
chairman of the school board, Mr. Piper, and 
Ex-Mayor W. A. Bancroft added words of 
high appreciation, after which Mr. Cogswell 
spoke of the changes of fifty years, in which 
the city had grown from 20,000 to 100,000, 
while the teaching force and the educational 
equipment had been enlarged much faster 
than the increase in population. 

WINTHROP. Alfred W. Rogers, who 
has been a remarkably successful teacher 
at Stockbridge and Winthrop, has left the 
profession, to engage in a more lucrative 
one, although there was apparently a bril- 
liant future ahead of him, pedagogically. 


The chief reason for the change was the 
disposition in many instances to shelve 
veteran teachers for no reason but old age, 
and he desired a career that promises 
more independence. 

Professor James C. Egbert, who has 
been in charge of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Rome during the past 
year, has just sailed for New York, to 
take up the directorship of the fifth sum- 
mer session of Columbia University, which 
will open on July 6. Last year there were 
a thotsand students at the session, and 
this year provisions are being made for 
an even larger number. Besides the 113 
regular courses offered, arrangements 
have been made for a series of public lec- 
tures on Tuesday and Thursday after- 
noons throughout the season. These lec- 
ures include the following: — 

“The Influence of Radium and Other 
Radio-Active Substances on Ionization 
and the Conduction of Electricity ih 
Gases” (illustrated), by Professor William 
Hallock; “Persian Poetry,” by Professor 
A. V. Williams Jackson; “European 
Schools and Their Lessons,” By Pro- 
fessor Will S. Monroe; “The Place of 
Rhetoric in Liberal Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Charles Sears Baldwin; ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Climate to Mankind” (illus- 
trated), by Professor Richafd E. Dodge; 
“The Outlook for the Teaching Profes- 
sion,” by Professor James Earl Russell; 
“Recent Investigations in the Roman 
Forum,” by Professor James Chidester 
Egbert; “Truth and Mathematics,” by 
Professor C. J. Keyser. 

The university has also arranged for a 
series of five excursions, for the students 
of the session, to points of interest near 
the city. These excursions will be under 
the direction of Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Teachers College, and will include the 
following: To West Point; Tarrytown 
and the Washington Irving region at 

Sleepy Hollow; Seabright; Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; American Museum of 
Natural History. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CGONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC. 


Recitals and concerts are taking a little 
rest for a few days at the New England 
Conservatory of Music on Huntington 


avenue, Boston, and Manager Flanders is 
taking a richly-earned rest of a few days. 
He will be back at his desk early in July. 
Much of the growth and success of the 
past year has been due to Mr. Flanders’ 
astute business sense, in which a sane in- 
tellect accompanies a genial personality. 
Everybody knows the New England Con- 
servatory of Music—the best equipped 
school of its kind in the world. It was 
founded by the late Eben Tourjee, who 
gave life and fortune to the work, and 
who died in harness. For many years 
the conservatory was on Franklin square, 
in the building now used as the Franklin- 
square house for working women. A few 
years ago the magnificent building now 


occupied was erected by the trustees and ° 


directors, who include in their number 
some of the ablest business men in Boston 
and vicinity. Prominent among them is 
Eben D. Jordan, head of the great house 
of Jordan, Marsh & Co., who has just 
given Jordan hall in the conservatory to 
the Conservatory of Music, the fittings in- 
cluding the finest concert organ (pipe) in 
the world. Music of all kinds is taught, 
of course, in classes or in private lessons. 
Piano, reed and pipe organ tuning is 
taught practically, also. Besides the big 
Jordan pipe organ, there are a score of 
smaller pipe organs. 

Of the orchestral work taught at the 
a great critic recently 
said:— 

“Any one desiring to witness the train- 
ing that they (the students) go through 
has but to visit Jordan hall on some Tues- 
day afternoon and witness Mr. Chadwick 
at work with the Conservatory orchestra 
to see the exact process that is applied so 
successfully to the world-famous Boston 
Symphony orchestra. Of much interest 
and importance is the chorus, which has 
received the most careful training, and 
which, being composed as it is of fresh 
voices, has imparted to it a quality that 
it is impossible to find in choruses of the 
stereotyped forms of organization. The 
enthusiasm is that of wide-awake, ambi- 
tious students who are doing their very 
best, and are being led by a conductor 
who not only knows how to draw the best 
from them, but whom they delight to fol- 
low with that confidence that comes from 
the knowledge that they are being wisely 
led. One advantage that this chorus pos- 
sesses over others is that it has at all 
times available the Conservatory or- 


chestra with which to practice or rehearse 


without expense. If the Handel and 
Haydn Society or the Cecilia wishes to 
rehearse with the orchestra, an expense 
of hundreds of dollars must be met, so 
that such rehearsals are few, and can be 
afforded only Aas a finishing preparation 
for the publie performance. This feature 
is au important one in connection with 
solo work, for it is usually only the great 
scloists who have an opportunity to per- 
form with a first-class orchestra, a chance 
‘vLich competent students here enjoy. 
This alone is a sufficient inducement for 
skilful singers and players to become stu- 
dents of the conservatory. Many a solo- 
ist can be thus started on a professional 
career that woulc be unattainable if he or 
she must wait fo. an opportunity to play 
with the Boston Symphony orchestra, or 
some other. Members of the conservatory 
faculty who teach the wind instfumeénts 
do all that they can to bring the orchestra 
up to the highest point of efficiency by 
themselves entering the ranks of per- 
formers along with their pupils. There is 
thus engendered a spirit of companionship 
that only such co-operation can induce.” 
The conservatory made a wise moye 
early in the year in promoting Ralph L.: 
Flanders, who had been assistant man- 
ager for four or five years, to be the man- 
ager. It was a genuine reward of merit 
and acknowledgment of proved ability. 
Mr. Flanders’ experience, by the way, has 
been interesting and varied. His father, 
an able business man, was one of the ex- 
pert Maine .umbermen, and was, at the 
time of the birth of his son, living in Car- 
rell. When the bcy was a baby, the 
family removed to Carson City, Nevada, 
where the elder Flanders both ‘sold and 
drove his own logs, and drove the logs of 
other dealers to the mines. Not to follow 
his fortunes closely, it may be said that in 
Nevada and California he both made and 
lost big fortunes, and that one of the 
country’s biggest fortunes passed him as 
closely as the “blind lead” passed Mark 
Twain and his mining pattner, and was 
diverted by circumstances apparently as 
insignificant. The present manager of the 
couservatory came back East while yet a 
hoy, graduated with honors from the Nor- 
mal Academy in Lee, Me., took a business 
course in a Portland (Me.) school, and in 
1895 became one of the firm of Savage, 
Flanders & Co. of Bangor, Me. He sold 
his interest in this firm in 1898, and not 
long after came to the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. He had _ special 
charge of that branch of the establishment 
which seeks to secure positions for the 
alumni, and hundreds have been placed 
through his energetic and kindly offices; 
and graduates so placed have sent other 
hundreds of pupils to the institution, the 
work thus being valuable and retroactive. 
There were last season about 2,000 stu- 
dents in the conservatory, and theré is a 
staff of eighty instructors. ‘ 
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EX-CONGRESSMAN GEORGE 
HOWELL, 

George Howell, of Scranton, Pa., has 
associated himself with the Correspond- 
ence Institute of America, located in 
Scranton, the best school of its kind, 
probably, in the world, and it will be 
vastly better with him at its head, pro- 


fessionally. Here is what a Scranton 
eee says of him. It is in an “editorial 
chat”: — 


“Talking of congress reminds me of 
the latest move on the part of ex-Con- 
gressman Howell. As all of us know, 
Gecrge is first, last, and all the time a 
leader among the foremost educators of 
his time. As a lawyer he is strong, bril- 
liant, and successful; as an essayist, de- 
bater, lecturer, and orator he holds his 
own with the best of them, but let him 
do what he will in other fields, no matter 
what his success may be, he’ll come back 
to the old starting point, and his pet 
hobby, the education of the people. There 
he stands with but few peers, alert, pro- 
gressive, sound in all his theories, and 
practical at all times, because experience 
and training have made him so. Ex- 
Congressman Howell has had many a 
flattering offer in his day, and while, like 
most men of his type, money is the farth- 
est thing from his thoughts, except what 
is needed to serve his immediate wants, 
he has always earned large salaries, and 
never failed to win success. It is there- 
fore not surprising to find that in his new 
position as chief of the educational staff 
of the Correspondence Institute of Amer- 
ica, his salary is just an even five thou- 
sand a year, with lecturing and other 
privileges such as only a man of his cali- 
bre could command. 

“While I congratulate the ex-congress- 


man on his connection with such a live 
and progressive school as the Corre- 
spondence Institute of America, where 
there is abundant scope for his talents to 
be seen at their best, I am not so sure 
that the school ought not to bé as heartily 
congratulated as the man. They wanted 
the best service money could purchase, 
and they got it. As vice-principal of the 
high school in this city George Howell 
made a record for himself that will last 
as long as the half-million-doitar building 
in which he taught. As superintendent of 
public instruction in this city he received 
the best salary ever paid for similar ser- 
vices, and got the best results. As an 
organizer and systematizer he worked 
wonders, and raised the standard of edu- 
cation, and brought the two score or 
more public schools in theecity into 
prominence, for others to pattern after.” 


WORLD’S FAIR NOTES. 


Ursuline Convent at New Orleans, 
mother house of the Catholic order in the 
United States; has sent to the World’s 
fait at St. Louis a latge arid compré- 
hensive exhibit of the work of its young 
lady pupils. Jt is a part of the Louisiana 
exhibit installed in the Palace of Educa- 
tion under the direction of Professor 
Brown Ayres of ‘Tulane University. 

Paintings, drawings, embroidery, and 
various specimens of needlework, all exe- 
cuted by students of the convent, are in- 
cluded as is also some valuable historic 
documents belonging to the Ursuline 
sisters. 

The mother superior at New Orleans 
has the original petition from the French 
people of Louisiana to the king of Ftance 
asking that a branch of the order be es- 
tablished in this country. The convent 
archives also contain letters written by 
Jefferson and Madison: 

Since the establishment of the society in 
1827, schools have been founded in mary 
cities, and the exhibit from New Orleans 
is of special interest to all Catholics. 
Yor this reason the Sisters have sent to 
the World’s Fair an exhibit worthy of the 
coldest of convents. 

Louisiana’s educational exhibit con- 
tains many other interesting features, in- 
cluding an exhibit from Tulane Univer- 
sity, and another from the city schools of 
New Orleans. The State University at 
Baton Rouge, the Industrial Institute at 
Lafayette, and many private schools have 
contributed exhibits, and they have been 
given a prominent place in the great 
Palace of Education. 


SPECIAL LOW RATE TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


$18, Buftalo to St. Louis and return, ac- 
count National Democratic convention, 
Tickets good fifteen days. On sale July 2, 
3, 4, 5, and 6. For rates from New Eng- 
land points, see local agents, or write L. 
P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., New Old South 
building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-2t 
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The fact that a gallon of the first qual- 
ity of black ink, free flowing, and unfad- 
ing, can be made for twenty cents and a 
little labor, is a revelation to ink users, 
and G. Franklin King, of Hawley street, 
Boston, is being flooded with orders. You 
would do well to invest in a trial package. 


TOURS 


of any transportat on line; 
GREATEST VARIETY varying in distance, from 


a days’ ride to a tour around the world. 


VARIABLE ROUTES TO ST. 
For Sale or Rent 


A splendid School property in finest section 
of Missouri. Terms easy. 
Apply to 
G. C. BricGs, Waynesville, N. C, 
J. F. Pratt, Salisbury, Mo. | 


VIA 
CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
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King’s VERTICAL” Pens 


1 LEADS 


ALL OTHERS. 
Nos. 1-2-3-4, Essex Vertical and New Slant Pens are 
especially adapted for school and college use, 
30 cents per gross. Send for samples. 


Economy is Wealth 


BEST INK 


WHY NOT MAKE YOU R OWN 
INKS AND SAVE MONEY? 


We are putting up packages of concentrated 
wder, one of which contains all the ingredients 
or making a full pint of the best Red Ink for 
25 cents, and one a gallon of the best Black Ink 
for 20 cents. 
Place contents of package in a pint for red ink, or 
a gallon for black ink, of lukewarm water that has 
been Loiled, and let it dissolve, and you will have an 
ink that is superior to most and inferior to none. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


G.F. KING'S 
VERTICAL PEN 


G. FRANKLIN KING, 
Cor. Hawley St. and Hawley P1., Boston. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE CONGRESS. 


The Thirteenth International Peaca 
Congress is to meet in Boston during the 
first week of October, the opening session 
to be on Monday evening, October 3, fol- 
lowed by morning. and evening sessions 
during the succeeding four days. There 
has been but one meeting of the congress 
in America before, that in connection 
‘with the exposition at Chicago in 1893. It 
is hoped that the coming congress will 
be the Jargest and most important since 
the revival of the congresses in 1889. 

The place of the United States in the 
history of international arbitration and 
the peace movement is a proud one. No 
delegation was more influential at The 
Hague conference than our own; and 
Baron d’Estournelles de Constant, one of 
the I’rench members of The Hague Court 
and theleader of the arbitration movement 
in France, has recently declared that the 
action of our government in promptly 
sending to The Hague the Pious Fund 
case, and still more in insisting upon the 
reference there of the Venezuela cases, 
has done more than anything else to 
hasten the regular use of the Tribunal 
and to advance its prestige among the 
nations, 

To promote popular education as to the 
duty of supplanting the war system by 
rational and legal methods, of the speedy 
reduction of armaments and the applica- 
tion of the vast sums spent upon them to 
constructive ends and of the better gen- 
eral organization of the nations in their 
mutual relations is the object of the In- 
ternational Peace Congresses. The 
American committee of the  con- 
gress to meet here in October asks 
the co-operation of the American 
press in making known to our people 
the purposes and plans of the con- 
gress by such reprints or notices as may 
Le possible of the circulars of information 
which will be issued from time to time 
during the ensuing months, as the ar- 
rangements for the congress develop, and 
Ly- generous editorial support. 


THE EIGHTH INTERNATIONAL 
GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

The committee of arrangements of the 
Kighth International Geographic Con- 
gress extend a cordial invitation to schoo] 
superintendents and to teachers of geog- 
raphy throughout the United States to 
take membership in the congress and to 
attend its sessions, 

Previous meetings of the congress have 
been held in various European capitals. 
The session of 1904 is the first one to be 
held in the New World. The following 
socicties take part in welcoming the con- 
eress to the United States: The National 
Geographie society, the American geo- 
graphical society, the Geographic Society 
of Baltimore, the Geographic Society of 
Chicago, the Geographical Society of 
California, the Mazamas, the Peary Arctic 
club, the Geographical Society of Phila- 
delphia, the Appalachian Mountain Club, 
the Geographical Society of the Pacific, 
the Sierra Club, the American Alpine 
Club, the Harvard Travelers’ Club. 

The congress will convene in Washing- 
ton, where sessions will be held on Sep- 
tember 8, 9, and 10, under the auspices of 
the National Geographic Society. Sep- 
tember 12 will be spent in Philadelphia 
with the Geographical Society of that 
city. On September 13 and 14 sessions 
will be held in New York under the 


auspices of the American Geographical . 
Society, and on September 15 an excur- 
sion on the Hudson will be given by that 
society. September 16 will be passed at 
Niagara. On September 17 the congress 


will be the guests of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Chicago. On September 19 and 
the following days the congress will take 
part in the sessions of the geographical 
sections of the Congress of Science and 
Arts at the World’s fair, St. Louis. After 
adjournment, about September 24, an ex- 
cursion’ is planned to Mexico and the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

It is particularly desired that many 
American teachers of geography should 
take part in the congress. It is believed 
that the time thus spent will be profit- 
able, not only from the value of papers 
and discussions during the sessions of the 
congress, but in no less degree from the 


‘advantage of personal intercourse with 


the geographers of Europe and America. 
whom the congress will bring together. 
One or more sectional meetings will be 
devoted to the educational aspects of 
geography; contributions on this branch 
of the subject are desired from experi- 
enced teachers. ‘The titles of such papers 
may be sent to Professor R. E. Dodge, 
Neachers’ College, New York city; titles 
of papers on other subjects may be sent 
to Professor W. M. Davis, Cambr dge, Mass. 

Circulars concerning the congress may 
be had on addressing the Eighth Inter- 
national Geographic Congress, Hubbard 
Memorial Hall, Washington, D. C. Mem- 
bership may be acquired by members of 
geographic and cognate societies on pay- 
ment, to the preceding address, of $5, 
Persons not members of such societies 
may aequire membership in the Congress 
by the same vayment after election by the 
presidency. 

The privileges of the congress, includ- 
ing excursions -nd social gatherings, can 
be extended only to persons holding mem- 
bership tickets. The published proceed- 
ings of the congress will be sent to all 
members, whether they attend the ses- 
sions or not. By special vote of the com- 
mitte2 of arrangements, associate mem- 
bership may be acquired by school super- 
intendents and school teachers, on the 
payment of $2.50 and election by the 
presidency. Associate members will not 
receive the publications of the congress, 
but will be entitled to all other privileges. 

Correspondence and remittances should 
be addressed to the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress, Hubbard- Memorial 
Hall, Washington, D. C. 


GENUINE JAPANESE GOODS AND 
ART MATERIAL. 

Of the many Boston stores visited last 
year by the teachers none was more at- 
tractive than and the contents of few were 
as unique as that of Bunkio Matsuki of 
380 Boylston street, at the “Sign of the 
white rabbit.”. The store is filled with 
genuine Japanese goods of every kind, the 
proprietor being, as the name indicates, a 
native of Japan. Decorative and useful 
articles, dainty china, ete., are present in 
great quantities and infinite variety. What 
will most interest teachers perhaps is the 
school art supply room recently opened, 
where a full line of prints, books of de- 
sign, brushes, papers, and other art mate- 
rials are shown. These having been given 


~a special department, can be seen at far 


better advantage than before, and in 
greater number and variety as well. To 
those who cannot visit the store a fully 
descriptive catalog will be sent on ap- 
plication. 

The proprietor particularly calls the at- 
tention of those who admire and collect 
ancient art objects, from Japan and China, 
in bronze, wood, ivory, or paintings, to 
the fact that every article offered for sale 
is carefully selected by himself in Japan. 
He is, by the way, the only dealer in art 
objects from the Far Bast in Boston who 
makes an annual trip to Japan to select 
his own goods. Having made these an- 
nual trips to Japan for many years, he 
has learned what will best suit the art 
connoisseurs. It matters not whether the 
object is worth five cents or five thousand 
dollars, each article receives his personal 
attention and best judgment. 

His adaptation of things Japanese for 
the American people has been a revelation, 
especially in importations of artists’ mate- 
rials for use in schools, of which Henry 
Bailey, state supervisor of drawing, wrote 
as follows: “It gives me pleasure to bear 
testimony to the great service you have 
rendered art instruction in the public 
schools, by making it possible to supply 
the pupils with reference material and ob- 
jects of beauty for study at reasonable 
prices. Every school building in the 
commonwealth ought to be furnished with 
a miniature art museum, containing just 
such beautiful things as you can supply.” 
Mr. Matsuki came to Boston in 1888, and 
was educated in the public schools. He 


EXHIBIT OF G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


The exhibit is located in the Education 
building, Block 7, Aisle 1, occupying a 
space 12x16 feet betwen two doors on the 


west side of the building, and consists of 
a quartered-oak show case with gold leaf 
trimmings, which contains samples of all 
the bindings of WebDster’s International 
Dictionary, together with the various 
bindings of the regular edition of the Col- 
legiate Dictionary, also the various bind- 
ings of the special thin paper edition De 
Luxe, together with all of the authentic 
abridgments of the Webster series. The 
case is surrounded by a quartered-oak 
railing, and in each of the front corners 
of the space are dictionary holders con- 
taining dictionaries for the use of the 
public. There are also various abridg- 
ments placed on the book racks of the 
holders. On the wall at the rear of the 
show case have been hung the various di- 
plomas which have been received from 
several previous expositions, both in the 
United States and Paris, all for which 
there was room. In the centre overlook- 


ing the space is a bust of Noah Webster; 


below, an excellent likeness of Dr. W. T. 
Harris, United States commissioner of 
education, who is the editor-in-chief of the 
International and its abridgments; then 
the frame containing photographs of the 
three original members of the firm, 
George, Charles, and Homer Merriam. 
There is also shown autograph testimonial 
letters from many noted people, alse a 
frame giving an object lesson and a very 
comprehensive idea of the vast amount of 
labor involved in compiling the latest edi- 
tion of Webster’s International Dictionary. 
This frame shows first the copy as it went 
to the printer, then the first and second 
galley proofs, also the page proof. There 
is also shown specimens of the colored 
plates contained in the International. 
The exhibit as a whole is well worth the 
attention of the visitor, as a much better 
idea of the various bindings and the com- 
pleteness of the series can be gained than 
from a printed description. A competent 
attendant will be pleased to extend any 
possible courtesy to the visitor. 


opened his store at 380 Boylston street in 
1894, but he has made annual visits to 
Japan since 1891. 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO ST. LOUIS 
AND RETURN VIA THE NICKEL 
PLATE ROAD. 


Permitting stop-off at Chicago without 
additional cost. For full particulars, see 
local agents, or write L. P. Burgess, N. E. 
P, A., Old South building, Boston, Mass. 

jun30-tf 


One of the busy men in the educational 
field is George H. Reed, at the head of 
ithe educational department of the Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Company. This week Mr. 
Reed is at St. Louis, next week will be at 
Bethlehem, N. H., then goes to New York 
state, and will be in evidence at most all 
the big conventions during the summer. 
The department of which he has had 
charge for some years has felt the im- 
petus of this genial, vigorous personality. 


THE BOSTON THEATRES. 


KBITH’S. 

Among the entertainers scheduled to 
appear at Keith’s during the week com- 
mencing July 4 are the following: Mc- 
Intyre and Heath, the best known of all 
the blackface comedians in vaudeville, 
who will be making their farewell ap- 
pearances prior to a starring tour which 
begins next season; Mlle. Amoros, one of 
the handsomest and most daring trapeze 
performers that has ever appeared in 
this country; Harry Stanley and Doris 
Wilson, in a musical and comedy sketch, 
“Before the Ball’; John Zimmer, one of 
the most skilful jugglers in the busi- 
ness; Watson and Reynolds, clever dia- 
lect comedians; and Tony Wilson and 
Mlle. Heloise, in a novelty horizontal bar 
and bounding table acrobatic specialty. 
Merian’s dogs, the clever animals that 
have excited so much favorable comment 
the present week, will be retained for 
another six days, and it might be well to 
note that the canines will not be ex- 
hibited elsewhere in New England. As 
usual, the Fadettes woman’s orchestra 
will make an entire change of musical 


selections, and all the motion pictures in 
the biograph will be new. ” 


TREMONT. 

“Woodland,” Pixley and Luders’ de- 
lightful musical forest fantasy, is well 
into its third month at the Tremont 
Theatre. Nellie Follis is singing the 
role of the Turtle Dove, and has won 
golden opinion. Two of the best musi- 
cal numbers in the opera are sung by 
the Turtle Dove,—the “Dainty Little In- 
genue,” duet in the first act with Robin 
Redbreast, and the big “building up” 
number in the last act, called “The Tale 
of a Turtle Dove.” Ida Brooks Hunt, the 
prima donna, has a number of excellent 
solos, and her duets with Cheridah 
Simpson, who is now singing the role of 
Prince Eagle, are always pleasing. 
Helen Hale's best song is “If You Love 
Me, Lindy.” In this number Miss Hale 
is assisted by a chorus of eight little 
dancers, dressed as blackbirds. “Wood- 
land” is a combination of many delight- 
ful surprises, funny lines and situations, 
clever principals, beautiful scenery, and 
music that is written in Gustav Luders’ 
most pleasing style. No play of recent 
years has so fitted the summer season, 
when theatre-goers like to be amused 
with good, clean comedy, spectacular 
effects, and dainty music. The season 
and the play seem braided together. 


GLOBE. 


At the Globe Theatre, for the week 
commencing July 4, the “Isle of Spice,” 
justly called “a glittering, gloom-dispel- 
ling, musical extravaganza, with gor- 
geous costuming and scenery, clean 
comedy, and any amount of catchy, tune- 
ful music, will hold sway, as it has for 
the past two months. The leader among 
the funmakers is Gus Weinberg, a host 
in himself. His topical songs are bril- 
liant with keen observation and genuine 
wit. One of the song hits of the piece 
is “Peggy Brady,” sung by Leslie Leigh 
and the full chorus, who perform some 
very clever and original stage dances 
and marches during the progress of the 
song. “Peggy” will be whistled on the 
streets for many moons after the “Isle 
of Spice” leaves Boston—if it ever does, 
for the end is not yet in sight, and in- 
terest does not abate. One of the most 
unique things the stage has ever seen is 
the “radium ballet.” Of this and of the 
ballet and chorus, with the king, the 
audiences cannot get enough. “Pretty,” 
“dainty,” “nice,” and the rest of the at- 
tractive adjectives may be used ad 
libitum, and still the play will not be 
over-praised, 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The July Atlantic in its handsome 
new dress opens with an article on 
“Washington in Wartime,” drawn from 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s journal of a visit 


to that city in 1862, recording pen pictures 
and notes of conversations with Lincoln, 


Seward, Sumner, Chase, and others. 
Archibald H. Grimke contributes a 
thoughtful paper upon “Why Dis- 


franchisement Is Bad.’’ Professor Nor- 
ton’s third instalment of Ruskin’s “Let- 
ters’ covers one of the critical and most 
interesting periods of Ruskin’s life, and 
shows Ruskin’s fine contempt for the 
United States during our Rebellion period. 
John Burroughs writes forcibly and enter- 
tainingly upon the much-discussed topic, 
“The Literary Treatment of Nature”; and 
Charles Mulford Robinson discusses “The 
Artistic Possibilities of Advertising.” 
Arnold Haultain contributes a capital 
article on ‘The Mystery of Golf,” and 
“The Day We Celebrate” is amusingly de- 
picted in a long series of records of the 
day and its doings from the diaries of an 
old-time clergyman. Robert Herrick’s 
strong story, “The Common Lot,” ap- 
proaches a dramatic climax. Complete 
short stories are by Mary Austin, Annie 
Trumbull Slosson, and Arthur Colton. 
“Herbert Spencer’ is discussed by Pro- 
fessor William James; ‘“Petrarch’’ by H. 
D. Sedgwick; “‘Massachusetts and Wash- 
ington” (apropos of Governor Andrew and 
Senator Hoar) by M. A. DeWolfe Howe; 
and “Books New and Old” treats of 
“Books on American Finance.” Striking 
poems by Henry van Dyke, John Vance 
Cheney, Esther and Brainard Bates, and 
Elizabeth K. Adams, and a brilliant and 
varied Contributors’ Club complete the 
number. 


—The “Around the World” photographs 
running from month to month in the De- 
lineator are suggestive and full of atmos- 


phere. In the July number the pair of 
wanderers have reached the Holy Land, 
and the views reproduced of the Via 
Dolorosa, and of the Garden of Geth- 
semane jin its peaceful beauty, will hold 
the attention of the reader for long with 
their realistic interest. The Church of the 
Nativity at Bethlehem is shown as a 
shapeless mass of rough stone masonry. 
A number of Egyptian photographs are 
also given, one showing the tourist bride 
and groom seated on the steps of the 
Great Pyramid, looking out over the flat, 
far-stretching Valley of the Nile; another 
of “Everyday Life by the Suez Canal,” 
with the great Occidental steamers push- 
ing up between the turbaned Orientals in 
their little craft; and a remarkable view 
of “The Water Tanks of Aden.” 


—Notwithstanding the reduction of its 
price from $3 to $1 per year, the World 
To-day for July is the strongest issue of 
this great magazine that has appeared. 
In “Are teachers underpaid?’ President 
Harper of the University of Chicago 
argues trenchantly for higher pay for 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools. “How to Go Into the Woods” is 
the title of an article by that experienced 
camper and lover of nature, William J. 
Long, whose books have fascinated thou- 
sands of readers. This sketch will entice 
many a city dweller into trying for him- 
self the delights of a summer in the 
woods. We are brought face to face with 
nature in several other delightful papers, 
and for those who must have something 
serious there are able articles. 


—One of the most sensational features 
captured by an American magazine is 
Thomas W. Lawson’s “Frenzied Finance: 


the Story of Amalgamated Copper,” which 
begins in the July issue of Everybody’s 
Magazine. The main narrative will deal 
with the real heads of Standard Oil and 
Amalgamated, H. H. Rogers and William 
Rockefeller and James Stillman of the 
National city bank. Another feature of 
signal interest is the New Hall Caine se- 
rial, “The Prodigal Son,” which alsa 
begins in July. Other contributions to 
this issue are in keeping with these. 
There are also seven exceedingly good 
short stories, including a capital naval 
story by Morgan Robertson, making alto- 
gether the best number of Everybody’s 
that has yet been put forth. 


—The World’s Work announces a 
double-sized World’s Fair number for 
August, in the preparation of which the 


ed’ ~rial and art staffs have been moved 
to the World’s Fair grounds in St. Louis 
for more than a month of solid work. 
‘This number,” writes the editor, “will be 


The Philosopher must have had in mind the 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS,” 


as this System, at an outlay of only 3 per cent. of the value of text- 
books, makes the books last from 6O per cent. to 100 per cent. 
longer than usual, besides keeping the books for a full school year in a 
Clean, Healthful Condition, and in Perfect Repair. We cannot make 
old books new, but we can make books in good condition last fully twice 


as long. 
Reduce your annual outlay for replenishing new books. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t. 
M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


“An Ounce of Prevention 


is Worth a Pound of Cure.” 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 


CO-OPERATION inn: A way to secure 
MAXWELL S TALISMAN Increased Compensation it for teachers 
g > i efulness and better recognition 
z 4 An illustrated monthly. 50 cents a year. TALISMAN and study the plan. 


given to a description of the fair—and to 
more than a description, for it will con- 
tain a practical guide and an interpreta- 
tion, made by pen and camera—a picture 
of its fleeting grandeur that, it is hoped, 
will be worth preserving for many years 
to come.” 


—The Century for July is primarily, but 
by no means wholly, a fiction number. 
The Far East comes in for special atten- 
tion through papers by the present United 
States consul at An-Tung, James W. 
Davidson, Baron Kaneko (a Harvard 
LL.1).), and Andrew D. White. “The Cen- 
tenary of Hawthorne” (July 4) is the titic 
of a paper of appreciation of the novelist 
by br. T. T. Munger, and there is a poem 
by Edith M. Thomas, entitled “‘The Eyes 
of Hawthorne,” facing an admirable por- 
trait. Henry R. Elliot, under the title, 
“The Most Popular Book in the World,” 
gives curious facts concerning the publi- 
eation and distribution of the Bible. 
Apropos of St. John’s eve (June 23), Maud 
Howe writes of “The Evil Eye and 


Witches’ Night in Rome.” Charles de 
Kay describes Important: Art 
Treasure of New York,” namely, the 


Etruscan chariot recently acquired for the 
Metropolitan Museum, an object of special 
interest to visitors to New York. The fic- 
tion includes such writers as Margaret De- 
land, Bertha Runkle, and Gouverneur 
Morris, and enlists the illustrative talent 
of Keller, Sterner, Orson Lowell, Florence 
Scovel Shinn, Aylward, George Wright, 
Guipon, Grefe, and Irma Deremeaux. 


—The unique feature of the July St. 
Nicholas is the beginning of a serial story 
for boys, translated from the Japanese for 
St. Nicholas, and written by one of 
Japan’s most popular novelists, Gensai 
Murai. The story, which will run 
through several numbers, is entitled 
“*Kibun Daizin’; or, From Shark-Boy to 
Merchant Prince,” and is founded upon 
the life of Bunzayemon Kinokuniya, a 
Japanese merchant of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whose pluck, wisdom, and enterpris- 
ing spirit made him one of the most pros- 
perous and respected men of the time. 
The opening chapters are attractively il- 
lustrated by Varian. This number is a 
patriotic number, the Fourth of July spirit 
buing well carried out in story, rhymes, 
and pictures. 


—The July Woman’s Home Companion 
is a souvenir number of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition. It contains nine 


large pages dealing with the fair in pic- 
ture and text, and will serve as a beautiful 
memento for Fair visitors. 


Leave Boston 6.02 p. m., via Boston & 
Albany, in connection with the Michigan 
Central, obtain a magnificent view of Ni- 
agara Falls from Falls View, and arrive 
in Detroit 1.30 p. m., Chicago, 9.30 p. m. 
Inquire of Boston & Albany agents, or 
write W. H. Underwood, G. E. P. agent, 
Buffalo. jun30-5t 


NEW ENGLAND RESORTS, RIVERS, 
MOUNTAINS, LAKES AND SEASHORE, 


The vacation custom is now a fixture, 
and the summer resorts of New England, 
because of their unexcelled beauty and va- 
riety, appeal to everybody. The beautiful 
lake resorts among the pinelands of Maine 
or in the northern portion of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, the verdant valleys 
watered by freshening streams, such as 
the Merrimac, the Hoosac, the Connec- 
ticut, and the Ammonoosuc, the long and 
famous stretch of seacoast from Portland 
and east to the rocky Nahant, the impres- 
sive grandeur and wonderful attractions 
of the White mountains, the favorite 
haunts among the Hoosac mountains and 
the Deerfield valley, and the numerous 
towns and villages famed for their his- 
torical association, as well as scenic and 
health resorts, are delightfully pictured 
in the series of six books containing beau- 
tiful half-tone reproductions of these va- 
rious resorts, each book containing thirty 
or more views, neatly bound, with the title 
of the book embossed in gold letters on 
the cover. These books are entitled 
“Lakes,” “Rivers,” “Mountains,” ‘“Sea- 
shore,” “The Charles River to the Hud- 
son,” and “Picturesque.” The price of 
each book is six cents, or thirty-six cents 
for the entire set. This includes the 
postage, issued by the General Passenger 
department, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, Mass. 


JULY OPENS THE SEASON IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. 


To go away from the city, to seek the 
shelter and protecting quietude ef the 
country, where the singing of the birds 
and the vision of flowers and verdant pas- 
tures will infuse a new spirit in the soul 
and vigor in the body, isthe desire of 


every person seeking a resting place for 
the summer. And in New Bngland, the 
“summer playground” of America, the 
mountains take the first rank. Among 
the ‘White Hills,” whether midst the 
rushing cascades and towering ledges of 
the Crawford Notch, or on the cloud- 
enveloped summit of Mt. Washington, 
whether midst the natural wonders of the 
Profile region—the marvelous Echo lake, 
or the natural sculpture of the Presi- 
dential cliffs, whether in the depths of the 
sylvan Cathedral woods, or the peaceful 
territory of the Intervale, there is a 
Ae gag peculiar only to the White moun- 
tains. 

Send six cents to the General Passenger 
department, Boston & Maine railroad, 
Boston, for the beautiful portfolio of the 
choicest views in the mountains, entitled 
“Mountains of New England.” For two 
cents, the descriptive book, “Among the 
Mountains,” containing some choice illus- 
trations of mountain scenery and sixty 
pages of interesting reading concerning 
the White mountains, will be mailed to 
any address. 


Hotel 


Cumberland 


Broadway at 54% St. 
New York. 


most luxuriously furnished Hotel 
in New York. Finest specimens of 
Oriental rugs throughout, mahogany fur- 
niture and rich draperies. _ 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Ideal location; near principal theatres 
and shops and in plain view of Central 
Park. Within one minute's walk of Sixth 
Ave. Elevated Road, and accessible to all 
car lines of the Metropolitan surface roads. 
Transient rates, with bath, $2.50 per 
day and upward. 
The most beautiful restaurant in New 
York. Fine music. 
Excellent food and sensible prices. 


Sunday Evening Table d’Hote Dinner, 
6t08:30 - - $1.00, 
Souvenirs Every Sunday Evening. 


q EDWARD R. SWETT, Proprietor. 


{IlinoisCentral R.R. 


DAILY FAST TRAINS, 
Elegantly equipped and with Dining, Buffet- 
Library, Sleeping and Reclining Chair Cars, from 
its northern and southern terminals, connecting 
at its numerous gateways with trains from the 


EAST, SOUTH AND NORTH. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 
connecting lines, 


A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pass’r Agent, CHICAGO. 
SHORTHAND If you wish to learn the latest 

* easiest, and best, send for free 
Sample Pages and “ Explanations” of “College Course 
of Shorthand,” which is a complete text-book for Schools 
and Home Study,—a revelation of simplicit 


FRANCIS J. STEIN, Publisher, 
sist and Cumberland Sts., Philadelphia, Penna, 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 


FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PRO/MIPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


_— 


James F. McCulloug 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU. 


w IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur r 
N O ship good until the close of season of 1904-5. 


h Teachers’ 


Fine Arts Building, 


Agency, *"cHicaco. 


ht through the year. Member- 
rite for application blank to-day. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


The place was just what she 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


me TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence in 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ 5) Bromfield St., BOSTON 
Agency 


Established 1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


[BOSTO 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


WANTED: Normal graduates of experience. 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 


All Grades of Schools Supplied with 
Proficient Progressive Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Posi- 
tions. Correspondence So'icited. 
BYRON F. CLARK, Manager, 
407 Cannon Place, Troy, N. Y. 


ORCESTER 


Enquiries promptly answered. 


EACHERS  ,., 
| AGENCY, State Mutual Building, 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Schermerhorn 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
3 BE, 14th St., N. Y. | 


Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


The Kinsley Commercial Teachers’ Bureau ano scHoot EXxcHANGE 


Commercial, Shorthand, Drawing, Telegraphy, Penmanship and Language 
No charge to schools for chers furnished, and the lowest charge to teachers of any special agency. 
Department Positions in High Schools and Colleges a specialty, 4 
tion blanks and circulars. We also negotiate the sale of school property. 


WM. J. KINSLEY, Mgr. - - 


Write fur registra- 


+ 245 Broadway, New York 


THE N. E. A. 


nce the Manager of this Agency will be in St. Louis 
. Ting the convention of the N. E. A., and 
the final sessions of the Committee of Nine (to draw up 
a model Commercial Course), there will be some delay in 
answering the heavy mail that is reaching our desk daily. 
expressing hearty appreci- 

ation of our plan to submit data regarding candidates 
without letting the candidates know anything about it 
until we are instructed to do so. The plan saves ced : 2? 
tter 
Our office machinery will be running 
smoothly al) summer, after our return from St. Louis, 


next week, atten 


School officials are alread 


body a world of needless work and annoyance. 
let us help you. 


and your requests will receive instant attention. 


THE NATIONAL COMMERCIAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


A SPECIALTY BY A SPECIALIST. 


Address correspondence 
to the Manager 


5 Baker Avenue, Beverly, Massachusetts 


FREE ACCOMMODATIONS Vite, Sis Locust St, st. Louts. 


Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Arithmetic (Books EL. and II.)............... Young & Jackson D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. — 
Emerson’s Works—Centenary Edition (Vol. VII.) —— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.75 
Japan To-day. Bape Scherer J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila. 1.50 
Ly chgate Francis Longmans, Green & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Ancient History... Myers Ginn & Co., N. Y. 
The Edwards Bicentenary. The Andover Press, Andover, Mass. —— 
Heroes Of Whitcomb Maynard, Merrill & Co., N. -60 
International Trade .... Hlobson Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1,00 
Painters Since Leonardo. Pattison HerbertS. Stone &Co., “ _ 
Physiology and Hygiene for Children...... Eadie University Publishing Co..N.Y. — 
Eleven Orations of Cicero... Tunstall es 
The Conqueror....... Atherton The Macmillan Company, ‘“ 
Love Among the Ruins.. Deeping “ “ 1.50 
The Classification of Flowering Plants (Vol. I.).... Rendle s¢ “ 3.50 
Colone] McClure’s Recollections. McClure Salem Press Co., Salem, Mass. 
Adventures of Buffalo Bill. Harper Brothers, N. Y. .60 
The Poems of & Child ........ Cooley 7 1.00 
The Givers and Other Stories.........+- Freeman ee 1.25 
Spanish Composition,.,... Loiseaux Silver, Burdett & Co., N. Y. — 
English-Irish Lane David Nutt, London. 
The Penetration of Arabia.............+ Ter sesees Hogarth Frederick A. Stokes Uo., N. Y. 1.35 
VARIETIES. chance, dear.”—Cincinnati Commercial 

Tribune. 


A Deaf-and-Dumb Beggar (who has un- 
expectedly received fifty cents)—“Thou- 
sand thanks, madam. 

The Lady—‘*What’s the meaning of 
this? You can speak!” 

The Beggar (confusedly)—“Yes. That 
is to say, I only stand here on the corner 
to take the place of a poor deaf and dumb 
man,” 

The Lady—‘Where is he now?” 

The Beggar—‘“He’s gone to the park to 
listen to the music.”—Scandinavian. 


Grant—“Duffer is acting strangely on 
this trust question. He appears to be all 
at sea,” 

Hunt—Tt is for that reason, I suppose, 
that everybody is sailing into him.” 


She—“‘And. you don’t think there is a 
chance in the world of our living through 
our lives without a quarrel?” 


He—‘There is always a fighting 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle, 


G. Franklin ing of Hawley street and 
Hawley place, Boston, has two concen- 
trated in tap a which he is sending 
out, postpaid, for twenty-five cents a 
package, one which will make a pint of 
the hest red ink, and one for twenty cents 
a package, which will make a gallon of the 
best black ink. The directions for makin 
are very simple, and those who have u 
the inks pronounce them as free flowing, 
unfading, and unsurpassed by any. These 
— are very much cheaper any 
otnera. 


MERICAN. : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Schools, and Families 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 


for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


T*e Pratt Teachers’ Agency new yoru 


New York 
Recommends and 
college normal and other teachers to colleges, and 


the ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Nineteenth Year. 
manent patrons. 
eer containing v 


C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
Western Office: Los Angeles. 


Best Schools and Colleges our 
teachers wanted. 
information Free! 


HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC SCHOOL VACANCIES, the best two Normal School vacancies, 
and the best College vacancy, within the past year, in Pennsylvania, were 
filled directly through this Agency. We want teachers for the best vacanci 
other States. For further information, cali to see, or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager (National Educational Bureau), HARRISBURG, PA. 
nities for aspiring 


HE SOUTH AND WEST 


* other section. For eleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY has 
done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever before. 
For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville. Tenn. 

5 is not the oldest agency, nor has it the largest number 
THE EDUCATORS EXCHANGE of registered rovers § but it is in its 8th summer 
and believes that last summer, by direct nomination, it PLACED a larger percentage of its candidates 
than many who claim as abqve, in fact_definitely an- nounces that 86 PER CENT 

of its recently registered competent candidates have received positions through it. , 

Send for New Manual with full particu/ars. 
101 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. Y.M.C.A. Bidg., Portiand, Me. 


Employers are asked to file the papers of candidates hired through us. We want to 
be responsible for our recommendations. 


es in Pennsylvania 


offer better opportu- 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIB, 414 aemnag A Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore 4 Seventh St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C.,1505 Penn. Ave DENVER, Col., 633 Cooper 


ldg SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 518 Parrott Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANg, Wash., 313 RookeryBlock Los ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency 
C. A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 
24 Beacon Street, Boston 
Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has had an unprecedented demand for teachers, and wants more candidates for academic and 
grade work. We are getting such positions for teachers every day in the week except Sun- 
day, and can undoubtedly find one for you if you register. 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, 


Send for new illustrated manual. 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 


Established 20 Years. 
1302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Positions filled, 6,400. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . »« Boston, Mass. 
Q WM, F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 

dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 


MANHATTAN BLDG. Dzs Mornzs, Iowa. 


Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889. 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
Ne. 61 E. Oth St., NewYork. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


Now Ready, 
THE MOTHER-ARTIST. 


By JANE DEARBORN MILLS. Introduction by Mrs, 
SCHOFF, Pres. Nat’) Congrees of Mothers. Much has 
been said by President Roosevelt and others about 
“larger American families.” This book says: “better 
American families,” and shows how to do it. Should 
be read by all parents and teachers. $1.00 net, post- 
age 6c. HE PALMER CO., Publishers, 50 
Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CAUGHT on the fly is always a happy way of accomplishing things, and it is sometimes done in } 
agency work. On June 138, 1904, Supt. Howe of Schenectady came to us for three teachers. 
1t was necessary to see all of them, and he was to start for Europe on June 16. Two of the places were 
ee easily pee for. The third, in domestic science, was more aifiicnit, for our best ca: didate was teach- : : 
ing in Knoxville, Tenn. But it occurred to us that so we telephoned to her home address in Pots- a 
a $$$ ee HO Might have finished the year and gone home, dam. We found that she was that day in New r. 
York on her way home. The time.table showed that she would be et to take the 11.30 train at night. % 
: We hy weer again to Potsdam and got her address in New York. hen we sent this telegram: “ aap ii 
off at Schenectady. _Call on Supt. Howe. Domestic science, seven hundred, recommended, sole candi- r 
. 
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N ew Publications 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“FISHING AND HUNTING” 


Descriptive of the Fishing and Hunting 
Resorts reached by the Intercolonial 
Railway of Canada. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ TOURS TO SUMMER HAUNTS ” 


An illustrated booklet describing the 
places of most interest to the summer 
visitor. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
Time Table of Canada’s Famous Train 
“THE MARITIME EXPRESS ” 


With descriptive notes. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“SALMON FISHING ” 


A treatise on the art of Fly Fishing, by 
an expert angler. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“A WEEK IN THE CANAAN WOODS "' 


An illustrated folder interesting to hun- 
ters of big game. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ MOOSE OF THE MIRAMICHI ” 


True stories of big game hupting in the 
forests of northern New Brunswick. 


INTERCOLONIAL 
“ FOREST, STREAM AND SEASHORE ” 


A book worthy of a place in any library: 
A full and graphic description of the 
cquntry traversed by the Intercolonial 
and Prince Edward Island Railways 
of Canada, with historical incidents 
and legends. Handsomely illustrated. 


Write... 


FOR FREE COPIES 


General Passenger Dept. 
MONCTON, N. B., CANADA 


California 


California occupies a unique position in the estimation of every intelligent 
American. Who has not heard and read of its flowers and its orange groves ; 
of its old missions and its vine-clad slopes; of its big trees and its blue skies ; 
of its wonderful climate and its semi-tropical vegetation ? 


And who, having 


\ heard and read, has not desired to see these things for himself ? 


copy. 


tunities of the trans-continental journey. 


Write for the folder. 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager Rock Island 
System, CHICAGO, ILL. 
K. E. PALMER, N. E. P. A., 
288 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please send me folder giving details of 
reduced rates to California August 15 to 
September 10. 


Name 


Street and No. 


Town or City__ 


State __ 


Here is your opportunity to gratify this desire: August 15 to Septem- 
ber 10, the Rock Island System will sell round-trip tickets to San Francisco 
and Los Angeles at the exceedingly low rates shown below : 


$50.00 from Chicago 
$47.50 from St. Louis 
$47.50 from Memphis 

Corresponding reductions from other points. 
through train service and telling where one should go and what one should 
see after one arrives in California, will be mailed on request. Write for a~ 


Folder giving details of 


The special advantage of choosing the Rock Island to California is that 
one can go one way and return another, thus doubling the sight-seeing oppor- 
The special advantage of going to 
California in August is that you can stop over in Colorado and Utah en route, 
spending several days at Colorado Springs, Manitou, Glenwood or Salt Lake 
City. All in all, it is a very unusual holiday opportunity —the greatest in 
years, and one which thousands wil! avail themselves of. 

Cut out this coupon and mail to 


Rock 


System | 


New Books for 


Art 


Instruction 


TEXT-BOOKS OF ART EDUCATION 


ready in June. 


under the following Subject Divisions: 

I, OUT OF DOORS. (Landscape. ) 
Ill. GROWTH, BLOSSOM, FRUIT. 
lll, LIFE AND ACTION. 


VI. MEASURE AND PLANNING. 
DESIGN, 


IV. BEAUTY IN COMMON THINGS. 

APPARENT DIRECTION OF EDGES AND OUTLINES. 

(Geometry.) 

(Color Relations; Pure, Decorative and Constructive Design; 
Picture Composition. ) 


These books are to be studied by the pupils. 


(Flowers and Plants.) 

(The Human Figure, Birds, Insects, and Other 
Animals.) 

(Still Life.) 


A new series of books for teaching Drawing and Elementary Constructive Work, 
containing illustrations in black and white, and in color. Books for First Six Grades 


The work in each book is grouped 


Introductory Prices Furnished Upon Application 


The Prang Educational Company 


CHICAGO 


( Perspective.) 


BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
113 University Place 378 Wabash Ave. 120 Boylston St, 


VALUABLE BOARDING 


AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR SALE | 


Located in growing city in Middle West. Com 
mercial, music, scientific and preparatory courses. 

Modern brick building, all improvements, furni- 
ture, Cabinets, and school equipment. 

Sixty to 120 pupils annually ; good patronage and 
well advertised. 

Owner wishes to attend to other branches of his 
business. Address, 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Summer School 


Term, July &- August 13, 1904 


Courses will be given in Arehitecture, Botany, 
Chemistry, English, French, German, Latin, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Physics, Political Science, and 


Psychology. 
or information address ARTHUR P.. QUINN, Di- 


rector of the Summer School, College Hall, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
JosIAH H, PENNIMAN, Dean. 


WANTED 


Copies of the Journal of Hducation 

dated Sept. 3 and Oct. 15, 1903. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
29-A Beacon St., Boston 


Wy BEN corresponding with our advertisers 
please mention this journal. 


Rducational Press Association of America, 
March 1, 1903. 


OFFICERS. 
President—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Vice-President—C. M. Varker, Taylorsville, Ill. 

. Secretary—Harlan P. French, Albany, N. Y. 
Treasurer—John MacDonald, Topeka, Kans. 
Executive Committee—O. T. Corson, Columbus, O.; 

Ossian H. Lang, New York, N. Y. 


Paper. MEMBERS. Post-office. 


American Education............- Aibany, N. Y. 
AwmericanJournal ot Kducation.. Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Primary Teacher..... Boston, Mass. 
American School d Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Toronto, Can. 
Colorado School Journal........-. Denver, Col. 
Educator-Journal Indianapolis, Ind. 
Florida School Exponent.......- Jacksonville, Fla. 
Journal of Education.........--- Boston, Mass. 
Louisiana School Review.. Rustin and Bernice, La 
Michigan School Moderator. .... Lapsing, Mich. 
Midland Schools...... Des Moines, Ia. 
Mississippi Schoo! Journal...... Jackson, Miss. 
Missouri School Journal... .-.... Jefferson City, Mo 
Moderator-Topics......... Lansing, Mich. 
Nebraska Teacher Lincoln, Neb. 


Ohio Educational Monthly. ..... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal... Lancaster, Pa. 


Popular Educator........------+- Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education..........-.-- Boston, Mass. 
Primary School...........+++++++ New York, N.Y. 
Schoo] Syracuse, N. Y. 
School and Home Education .... Bloomington, Ill. 
School Education Minneapolis, Minn. 


School Journal 
School News & Practical Educator..Taylorville, Ill, 
Southern School Journal ....-.. Lexington, Ky, 


Teachers’ Institute.......... «+. New York, N. Y. 
Texas School Journal..........-+- Austin, Texas. 
Virginia School Journal......... Richmond, Va. 
Western School Journal......... Topeka, Kan 
Western Milwaukee, Wis, 


Wisconsin Jour. of Education..Madison, Wis. 


Educational Institutions. 


COLLEGES. 


IN UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4: STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter S8t., ton. 


G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


QtaTe NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For es address the 


Principal, 


a. YOEN, A.M. 


ITATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catal 


Principal, 


es address the 
. P. BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, FiToHBURG, Mass 
For both sexes. 
Joww Trowpaow Prinaival. 


For catalogues address 


UNIVER Mite tr 


Price-List, »* 


PUBLISHING 


Any Information. 


COMPANY 


27-29 West 23d St. ' 
v New York. v 


N. E. Dept. 


120 Summer Street, »<~— 


BOSTON, MASS. 


E. 


ROAD 


FOR THE 


ST. LOUIS FAIR 


Lowest rates and many 
unusual privileges. 
$15.00 rate from Buffalo on 
certain dates. 
tion on application to local 
Agents, or L. P. Burgess, N. 
A., New Old South 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


Take The 
NICKEL 
PLATE 


Special 


Full informa- 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


**Journal of Education” will secure a 
year’s subscription free. 


E. PUBLISHING CO. 
29-A Beacon S8t.. Boston. | 


: 
— 


